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The stir in European politics caused by the war rumors of last 
month gave an opportunity to England which she wisely and well 
made use of. The isolation which she has enjoyed—if that be the 
right word to use—for a number of years from Continental poli- 
tics, had certainly given rise to a wide-spread opinion that her in- 
fluence had ceased and that she was no longer to be considered a 
force in the political affairs of Europe. The recent occasion was 
happily seized by Lord Derby and without a particle of risk, for 
the peacemaker is twice blessed who prevents a threatened fight 
where the combatants are both unwilling, and in this last case all 
Europe was anxious to avoid the trials and consequences of war. In 
fact the war rumors were rumors in the strongest sense, and war was 
atno time imminent. But by taking advantage of the opportunity 
which offered itself for a moment to step in and, with a large wave 
of the hand, to act the peacemaker, Lord Derby has received the 
thanks of all men and won for England what she prizes highly and 
has long yearned to possess, the reputation of great political influ- 
ence and the fame of a mediator. To have done this at all was 
to have done well: to have done it at the present time, after these 
years, during which the politicians of the Continent have seemed 
to act without reference to English wishes or English prejudice, is 
to have accomplished something great ; and the statesman who has 
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done so much without risking a life or expending a shilling, has 
earned the undying gratitude of people no less famous for wise 
economy than for exalted patriotism. 

By way of making a row (in which he is always so happy), Lord 
Russell chose the moment of Lord Derby’s triumph to do what in 
another person might seem strange and, in a man less venerable, 
ridiculous. He demanded that the correspondence which had 
passed between Her Majesty’s and the other Governments should 
be given to the public, accompanying the demand with some rather 
querulous criticisms of the course of his successor. To this Lord 
Derby well replied that to give to Parliament all the correspon- 
dence would be to break faith (for many of the letters were con- 
fidential) with other governments, and destroy their present con- 
fidence in English diplomatic discretion ; while to publish mutilated 
copies might convey unjust and incorrect impressions of the truth. 
He, therefore, declined and came out of the position with the re- 
mark that a policy of non-interference by England in Continental 
affairs did not mean indifference to, or isolation from them—a 
sentiment in which the House and the country joined. The result 
of the ‘‘ incident,’’ as the French would call it, is to strengthen the 
government of Mr. Disraeli abroad as well as at home. 


THERE is a question whether the Government has acted through- 
out with wisdom in its management of the case against Guikwar of 
Baroda. The mixed commission has not worked well, and the fact 
that the natives in it decided one way and the foreigners the other 
may be expected to have, with the commoner classesin India, much 
the same effect as the failure by a divided jury, half white and half 
black, in Louisiana, to convict a white man of an outrage on a negro, 
would have with the conservative white leaguers of New Orleans. 
The deposition of the Guikwar seems to have been justified on the 
ground of incompetency, mismanagement and what is known in the 
West as ‘‘ natural cussedness ;’’ and now that he is fallen, there are 
few so poor as to dohim reverence. The Prince of Wales’ journey 
into India will undoubtedly do good and awaken a feeling of 
loyalty which, though dormant, is now strong enough in Indian 
breasts. Time has cured the remembrance of much oppression 
and many injuries: the sufferings of the fathers may be visited upon 
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the children, but they do not always color the prejudices and 
govern the feelings of the third and fourth generation. 


THE Government which Alfonso or Alfonso’s care-takers are 
establishing for him is reactionary to a degree. Among its latest 
performances has been the handing over of the universities and 
the public instruction to the priesthood. The most distinguished 
professors of the University have been arrested and in some instan- 
ces banished from the country, for declining to subordinate their 
teachings to ecclesiastical rule and theological dogma—and at the 
last information the triumph of the clergy wascomplete. How much 
of this kind of thing Spain can bear no one can tell. Her sufferings 
under a so-called Republic were so great that she is too much ex- 
hausted to resist the bigoted tyranny of this unfortunate boy ; and 
it may be that after centuries of such acts, the Spanish mind will 
take them very calmly for a long time to come. But the outlook 
for free speech, free thought and free political action, is just about 
as bad now in Spain as it has ever been. 


Rerorm is now the order of the day, and the ring-smasher the 
hero of the hour. Whether stimulated by the example of Gov. 
Tilden, or, as is to be hoped, by his own sense of duty, Secretary 
Bristow has been waging against the whisky rings a most effective 
warfare. Of all the ‘‘rings’’—for that seems to have gone into 
the language as the most fit term of description for such combina- 
tions—which have developed themselves of late years, the whisky 
ring is in some respects the most powerful. Its members may be 
numbered by the thousand, its wealth by the million, and so skill- 
ful has been its management that no department of the govern- 
ment has been free from its influence, no place in which its hand 
has not been felt, and no secret remained inviolable to its eyes. 
Successful contest with such an organization required secrecy, de- 
spatch, courage and determination ; for the only blow which could 
hope to be effective was that which was unexpected, and with such 
a monster one blow could not be sufficient. The odds are un- 
doubtedly against the ring now that exposure has come in a time 
when reform is becoming a popular cry, and the people beginning 
to be aroused. It would be by no means a strange, and in many 
things a satisfactory result, if as a consequence of the events of the 
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last six months. Americans next year might have to choose be- 
tween a man like Bristow on the one hand, or Tilden on the 
other. On either horn of such a dilemma most patriotic men 
might be willing to hang, so far at least as the character of candi- 
dates is concerned. 


THE gentle savage has lately proved himself rather a stubborn 
fellow. Not all the President’s arguments, accompanied though 
they were with the assurance that he (the President) knew much 
better what was good for the Indian than the Indian did himself— 
not all the ingenuity and address of the Honorable the Secretary 
of the Interior, supported by the personal presence and dignity of 
Indian Commissioner Smith—availed to turn Red Cloud and his 
companions from their determination not to sell the Black Hills 
country for five and twenty thousand dollars. They had come to 
talk freely with the Great Father, they said, and would confess to 
him frankly that they preferred their own country, which was 
guaranteed to them by treaty, to the attractions of life in the 
Indian territory ; and did not propose to be the laughing stock of 
their people by making any such bargains as their good friends the 
Secretary and the Commissioner proposed. Those philanthropic 
statesmen were pressing and persuasive : all the inducements which 
great experience had shown to be effective—all the charms which 
pale-face invention could devise to soothe the savage breast and 
tempt theuntutored mind of the poor Indian—were used in vain: 
the red man remained resolute and went home uncheated and 
unbought. The Black Hills country is no doubt quite worth 
$25,000, even if the precious metals are not to be found there in 
such abundance as some think must be the case ; and without the 
gentle influences of such a paternal government as ours has always 
been toward the Indian, they must sooner or later be overrun by 
white adventure. The Sioux, however, are a warlike people and 
still quite numerous, and a war with them would cost many times 
the sum of which that figure isthe interest. It is undoubtedly the 
part of wisdom to obtain the land by honorable treaty and the pay- 
ment of a fair price, whenever it shall seem to us necessary to buy 
and tothe Indians to sell. Meantime we can wait awhile, even at the 
risk of disappointing the many restless individuals whose souls are 
yearning foradventure and golden nuggets, or of blocking for a year 
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or two, in that part of Continent, the wheels of the Juggernaut 
car of ‘‘ Manifest Destiny.”’ 


Ir is rather a curious commentary on the President’s letter to 
General Harry White, that that which has been chiefly asked and 
debated since its publication is whether or not it answered the 
question to settle which it was ostensibly written. It is always 
difficult, of course, to satisfy many minds on a point like that of 
the Third Term—when they wlio have an interest in remaining 
dissatified and unconvinced are more apt to be “of the same opin- 
ion still’? than even those who are ‘‘ convinced against their will.”’ 
The innumerable company to whom the Third Term question was 
agod-send—the despairing and exhausted editor, searching for 
subjects and sensations—the Democratic politician, to whom 
it was the fulcrum on which he hoped by a judicious use of the 
lever to hoist himself into office, heavy as he is—the doubtful, the 
suspicious, the uncertain: all these of course it was difficult to 
satisfy. But it does seem as if the Presidemt might have written 
a letter which would have distinctly answered the universal ques- 
tion, and settled it definitely and forever. It has been held by 
some that the letter to White does that, but the general feeling 
among earnest men is, however, not one of unmixed satisfaction. 
The PENN Monruty has never been among those journals which 
have believed that Gen. Grant was scheming to make himself a 
perpetual dictator. It has never held that he was arranging his 
plans with exquisite political skill and foresight to secure his re- 
election for a third term. Its measure of him and its view of the 
Third Term question has been substantially this: That General 
Grant would be influenced by any'motive of extreme delicacy in ac- 
cepting the Presidency again, or by any ‘‘sentimental’’ reverence 
for the example of the Fathers, it would be quite unjust to him to 
believe. Nothing that he has ever done or said has authorized such 
an opinion of that side of his character. But on the other hand 
he has never shown the political capacity and adroitness which 
must be taken for granted in the case of a man who could deliber- 
ately make all the moves in the three or four years’ game which it 
was necessary to play, with one selfish end in view, and yet keep that 
fairly concealed. He seems simply to have remained in the condi- 
tion of a political Barkis, always ‘‘willin’,’’ occasionally doing that 
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which might help his re-election, but quite as often that which could 
not. The Third Term cry was started by the New York Herald as 
asensation. It wasat first pooh-poohed by the Z7dune and other 
journals until the time came when it appeared to afford an oppor- 
tunity for arousing the public mind. To the President the idea 
was pleasant enough; and he failed to see, as did many an abler 
politician at first, what a weapon it was against the party. That 
he should open his mouth he did not think at all necessary, especi- 
ally when the men around him kept flattering him with the belief 
that a re-election was perfectly possible. Incapable of reading the 
men by whom he has so often been deceived and made use of, he 
could divine no dangerinthecry. Hisfriends and followers took 
it up. It has been the strength and at the same time the weak- 
ness of Gen. Grant, that his appointments to office from the 
Cabinet down have been mainly of men who owe their places less 
to merit than to him. They realize this if he does not, and they 
know well enough that as they rose with him they must fall with 
him—that when he towhose whim they owe their places shall pass 
from power, they must gotoo. To such men the cry of Third Term 
gave life and hope, and they took it up and swelled the chorus 
with a will. When South Carolina re-nominated Gen Grant, there 
was a chance to speak that could not come again. The talk by 
that time had demonstrated how distasteful to the masses of the 
people the idea of a third term was, and it was already then evi- 
dent that the question was one on which, if it was forced to a deci- 
sion, the party must split between the politicians and the people. 
The occasion was ‘‘ dignified’? enough. A State as prominent in 
national history as Pennsylvania had spoken by its convention— 
a body nearly as dignified as that which lately made lively the 
streets of Lancaster—and the opportunity to have said in twenty 
words that he did not intend to be again a candidate could not have 
been better, or the time more fit. The President said nothing: 
When the election took place in New York, the newspapers had 
taken up the matter with such vigor that the obstinacy of the Presi- 
dent was aroused and ‘‘ reticence under fire’’ became a principle 
with himas ‘‘irremovability under fire’ had been before. He would 
not speak at the bidding of the newspapers. He would see them 
puzzled or mistaken—first. And so he held his peace. It strikes 
the impartial observer as a pity that the dignity which permitted 
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Gen. Grant to speak in time to relieve of the burden Gen Hart- 
ranft, who was nominated with the kind concurrence—not to say 
more—of the Mysterious Pilgrims of Philadelphia, forbade him 
to remove it from the worthy shoulders of Gen. Dix, who was 
nominated in spite of the Custom House Ring of New York city ; 
but this, perhaps, were to inquire somewhat too curiously. He 
held his tongue—the third term cry was raised—Gen. Dix spoke 
his mind too late in the canvass to do any good, and was beaten. 
Now that the President has found a tongue, what does he say ? 
Not that he adheres to the unwritten law, which,—stronger in the 
American heart than statutes, though passed by a Force Bill 
Congress,—forbids a man to be President three times, and would 
with our traditions make such a re-election amount practically 
toa revolution: not that he will under all circumstances decline 
the use of his name: not that he believes the principle of a third 
term bad or dangerous: but that he don’t wish a third term more 
than he did a first, which was not much, as he gave up a position 
for life which he liked, with the emoluments Which he needed, for 
four or eight years of the Presidency ; that after all nothing but 
a constitutional provision can prevent the people from choosing a 
man three times if they wish ; and finally that great danger might 
result from depriving them of this power—adding that for him- 
self he would only accept the office under extraordinary circum- 
stances, ‘‘ which are not likely to arise.’”, Who would be the 
judge of these ‘‘ extraordinary circumstances,’’ were a convention, 
made up of office-holders and controlled by the carpet-bag ele- 
ment of the South, fresh from encounters with ‘‘ banditti’’ and 
stimulated with the history of fresh ‘‘ outrages,’’ to tender a third 
nomination to the author of the message on Arkansas affairs, the 
President does not explain. The letter doubtless means very truly, 
as it says, that a man cannot make himself President a third time 
against the wishes of the people ; that the writer is no more de- 
sirous of the Presidency now than he was at first when patriotism 
compelled him to take it ; but that if a convention chooses to ask 
him to do so—especially him who has had the unselfishness to 
give up the life term and large emoluments of General of the 
Army, for the short term and smaller emoluments of President— 
he ought to be allowed to accept if he wished; the ‘sickly senti- 
ment of the American people, and the example of the late G. 
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Washington and other dead men, to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The practical result of the letter is good. It is much better 
for the party, if not for the President, and it certainly relieves 
the former of a load. It is not, however, the utterance of 
the President which has killed the Third Term. It was dead asa 
political project long before he wrote that letter, and only remain- 
ed up to that time, like that relic of another defunct with which 
Samson of old once did great slaughter—or like the remains of un- 
fortunate cats at Abolition meetings before the war—an effective 
weapon in judicious and determined hands. It was decided many 
months ago by the sober second thought of the people, that great as 
had been the military services of General Grant—and nothing that 
he has done in peace has made us quite forget them—a third term has 
been out of the question for any man since the day when Washington 
set the unforgotten example. The American people has not lost 
its respect for the traditions which have made its glory, and until 
it has, as well as the spirit which the fathers bequeathed to it, it 
will be enough for the most worthy of its citizens to have sat twice 
in the chair of Washington. 


AN opportunity to have opened the door of the Republican 
wigwam for the return of many Liberal and Independent sinners 
was lost in Ohio by the defeat of Judge Taft. The ‘‘ lamp held 
out to burn’”’ vigorously for a time, and more than one prodigal 
had made up his mind to exchange the husks which Democrats 
and others out of office had long been eating in his company, for 
a Slice of the Republican calf, fattened on patronage, but the 
chance slipped by and will come not soon again. Gen. Hayes is 
a good man and a fair candidate. Under him the campaign will not 
be marked with any new meaning or enthusiasm. ‘There is a 
reasonable chance of beating the Democrats should they take no 
new turn or no more advantageous ground. The struggle will be 
an interesting one, as Ohio will be the first State to lead off in 
what may be considered the opening of the Presidential battle. 


Tue work of the Lancaster convention was simply that of en- 
dorsement or confirmation. Indeed, so clock-like was it in the 
regularity and deliberation ®ith which it struck the hour that 
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had been awaited, and fired off the alarm that had long been set, 
that, to irreverent minds, it suggested the possibility at some not 
distant future of making candidates as we do most other things—by 
machinery. Governor Hartranft has been a fair governor, and has 
no doubt disappointed many of his enemies. That he is not the kind 
of man whom many men have seen and would like to see again in 
the gubernatorial chair, and that the most that can be said of him is 
negatively good, is also true. The worst thing, however, is that 
he, like many another even better than himself, represents some of 
the most dishonest men and corrupt influences in Pennsylvania 
politics. ‘The very worst of the ring leaders in Philadelphia and 
Harrisburg are enthusiastically enlisted in his behalf. He was 
chosen by them and nominated amid their cheers, and while 
there may be much that is good in the man himself, we are com- 
ing upon times when one’s company is beginning also to be consid- 
ered. The lines are being drawn day by day, and the double ser- 
vice of God and Mammon is growing hourly more difficult. Mr. 
Rawle is a reputable man of whom little is known. He also is 
believed to be personally honest. The fact that he was the choice 
of the gentlemen whose financiering has been for years operating 
in and about the state treasury, may not strengthen him as a can- 
didate with some querulous people ; but it is said that he will not 
abuse his office himself—which is something handsome to say 
now-a-days about State Treasurers. On the whole, that any- 
thing more balmy than the present nominees could have come 
out of such a Gilead as Philadelphia did so much to create at Lan- 
caster, was not to be expected, and no man hoped for it. The 
early holding of the convention secured these nominations without 
trouble, and all hands are waiting now to see what the Democrats 
willdo. Such a body as the Lancaster convention, or to speak 
more justly the majority of it, might have done so much worse than 
it did, and could have done so little better, that there is no dis- 
position to find fault. Attention has been directed to the fact 
that both Hartranft and Rawle, like many recent Republican can- 
didates and a large proportion of Republican ‘‘ managers,’’ since 
that party has been fixed in power, were both Democrats a few 
years ago; but it is not to be expected that the Erie Convention 
will return the compliment. An exchange of courtesies of this kind 
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would be too millennial in its nature. Of the result it were folly 
just now to predict. The State is certainly a doubtful one. 


TuHE Union League is at last aroused. The committee appointed 
by the Board which was elected last fall, has taken the bull by 
the horns most effectually. When the Republican members of 
Councils nominated for the offices of Guardians of the Poor (which, 
by the way, had been made vacant by a masterly strategic move- 
ment of no less a soldier than City Solicitor Collis) two indivi- 
duals utterly unworthy, and objectionable on private as well as 
public grounds, it was supposed by many that no notice would be 
taken of the matter except by the Zimes, Col. McClure’s news- 
paper, and one or two other papers of spasmodic independence. 
To the surprise of the community, however, the committee of the 
Union League adopted and published a dignified protest, couched 
in unmistakable terms, appealing to the councilmen to reconsider 
their action. For several days there was much excitement, the 
unwonted vigor of the League (which has generally contented 
itself with adopting virtuous resolutions in time of peace, and 
surrendering to regulars at the first evidence of war) astonish- 
ing and delighting its friends. A disposition for a moment to 
pause was evident among the councilmen; but the demoraliz- 
ing results of yielding to the protest of the League struck the 
sagacious minds of the leaders at once, and an order was given 
to close the ranks. The members of the ring are so bound 
up together that if you strike one you strike all—if you hit the 
lowest the highest becomes alarmed—and the sturdy blow dealt by 
the League was felt all along the line. For a moment it seemed to 
waver, but presently the ranks were closed and the indecent nomi- 
nations confirmed. Upon this the committee reassembled and 
adopted a set of resolutions strong enough to satisfy the most 
radical opponent of the ring. Recognizing asa fact that there can 
be no compromise between the men who rule Philadelphia and 
have captured the machinery of the party and the honest masses of 
the community, and that until the present rulers are driven out 
there can be neither peace nor safety for the people, the commit- 
teeon behalfof the League accepts the issue and declares a vigorous 
warfare, calling earnestly on all honest citizens for support. That 
it will receive it, there can be little doubt. The community will 
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gladly welcome the chance and rally around the League as it did 
in the war days. The cause is the best—the opportunity has been 
offered—and this time, at least, the committee of the League seems 
to be ready to seize hold of and make use of it. Whatever the 
result may be, the courageous attempt of those who lead the com- 
mittee to strike this blow at the present rulers of Philadelphia, for 
the sake of their party, their fellow-citizens and good govern- 
ment—in spite of the innumerable obstacles which surround them— 
deserves and will one day receive the thanks of every honest man. 





THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 

66 HERE are in this kingdom,’’ Oliver Cromwell told his 
second Parliament, ‘‘ honest and faithful men, true to 
the great things of the Government, namely the liberty of the 
people.’’ The more there are of such men in any nation, the 
better for it; when they are strong enough to control its policy, 
it goes well with that nation—when not, ill. In Cromwell’s 
opinion, they were the only class te be relied on in times of dis- 
tress, and the only class to be considered in times of taking 
peaceful counsel. He governed England by making it his study 
to learn what they wanted—what was the best will of the nation 
itself. In every living nation—which, we take it, includes this 
American one—the convictions of this kernel class, the class gov- 
erned by honor and principle and by the best wisdom accessible, 
are those which are sooner or later to become the national creed. 
Very clearly this class is not identified with either of the two 
great political parties, which at present embrace the vast majority 
of American voters. Its more consistent elements refrain from 
formally identifying themselves with either party. The rest may 
act with one or the other; but party allegiance sits very lightly 
onthem. They feel that they can never ‘‘ belong to’’ any party, 
without ceasing to belong to the truth—without sinking their 
moral individuality, and becoming, instead of persons, members 
ofacrowd. They are the torment of all good party men—asking 
questions which should not be asked, and doing things which 
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threaten discipline. In times of great public danger, they are 
ready to ignore or postpone smaller issues, and cordially codper- 
ate with whichever party seems most in earnest to meet the 
present perils. But when the stress of the danger is overpast, 
they are apt to break ranks, or take up a critical attitude as to its 
men and measures. The true party man is as much vexed and 
bothered by them, as is the hen who sees her little brood of ducks 
take to the water. He cannot calculate the formula of their 
movement, because he does not judge things by an ethical stand- 
ard. ‘To him the success of the party is an end in itself. He 
will sometimes lie and cheat for it; in other cases he will 
wink very hard, while the lying and cheating in its interest are 
going on. He will read with satisfaction the editorials which 
throw mud and filth on honest men not of his party. He will 
help to patch up bad reputations, and to cover up ugly facts, for 
those who do belong to it. These things are part of his consis- 
tency; he cannot be heartily a party man without doing them. 

For obvious reasons, the numbers of those who have separated 
from the regular parties, or who have become their critics while 
still their members, has increased very considerably during the 
last few years. The Republican party—once the party of Reform 
and of moral aims—has especially suffered in this way. It has 
only itself to blame. It has persisted in preserving abuses, as the 
instruments of party domination. It has made itseif subservient 
to personal aims and influences. It has cherished that party 
spirit, which excuses and whitewashes the sins of all ‘regular 
nominees,’’? and excommunicates all who criticise, protest or 
dissent. To sum up all in one word, it has imperiled its very 
existence by allowing to ‘‘Grantism’’ the triumph it has enjoyed 
during the last seven years. 

The existence and rapid growth of a third and unorganized 
party—we shall call it for brevity the Opposition—is accepted by 
many, who seem to regard its unorganized state as likely to be 
permanent. They look to see it keep its place as the independ- 
ent and informal critic of the men and the measures put forward 
by the organized political bodies which are already in the field. 
They appeal to it to cast its suffrages wisely and conscientiously 
in the selection of the best men on either ticket, and in bringing 
an independent public opinion to bear upon the maxims and 
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measures of both. But they look forward to no united political 
action on its part, and hope nothing from its organization. 

But the unorganized condition of this independent Opposi- 
tion can only continue until two conditions of organization are 
complied with—its growth to such a force of numbers, as will 
make political action feasible; and the formation of a body of 
common fosifive convictions, around which it may crystallize. 
At present we are convinced that it is rather the second than the 
first that is wanting. The strength of this Opposition has never 
been really felt and evidenced, because no fit occasion has ever 
been offered. The only issues upon which its suffrages have been 
asked, were complicated with other matters. The only leaders 
under which its forces have been marshaled, have been persons 
who have been, for one reason or another, objects of distrust and 
suspicion to a part, at least, of its members. It has been tried, 
again and again, to sharpen very ‘‘ private axes,’’ by making the 
Opposition turn the grindstone, and to grind the grist of this or 
that great or small statesman by the force of its public opin- 
ion; and when the effort has failed, the weakness of the Op- 
position itself has been inferred—rashly, we think. It is not a 
body that can be led by the nose to the polls, or that will follow 
a watchword. It has been strong enough to defeat men of 
notorious character who had secured the nomination of one or 
other party, but its enthusiasm over the difference between two 
uncertain shades of gray has not been so vigorous. 

Hence, we think, the general failure of the actual attempts to 
organize-a third party during the last three years. They have 
generally been in the interests of Congressman X, or Senator Y, 
or Governor Z,—all of them or most of them men of probity, 
who had been ill-treated by the party they had left. But what- 
ever the published platform might say, it was known and felt— 
no one who heard the candidate’s speeches or talked with him 
could help feeling it— that the chief plank in the new platform 
was the personal grievance of the man who had been placed on it. 
To redress that grievance, to lift him again to place and power, 
to ‘rebuke’’ etc., etc.,—might bring him the millennium in the 
shape and the quantity that he most desired ; but the aims of the 
Opposition would be as far from attainment asever. Enthusiasm 
in such a cause would be a dreadful waste of good powder. 
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All these movements haye been organized, not by any popular 
uprising for great ends, but by little groups of professional poli- 
ticians with 2 versonal grievance—‘“soreheads’’—and 


* Nor kind nor coinage buys 

Aught above its rate,” (Emerson,) 
Out of soreheadism will come no great party of living convictions 
and moral aims. The men who have sat in the old councils, and 
daubed themselves with the old paint, and swung the old toma- 
hawk, may wash themselves clean, and shake the dust off their 
feet, but tono purpose. The popular distrust of them, or of all but 
a mere handful of them, is too profound to admit of popular en- 
thusiasm in their behalf. And the young men who fall into line 
behind their banners and think of marching on to victory, and 
through victory to political eminence, are simply creating for 
themselves a political record which will be a clog and a hindrance 
to them all their lives. 

All considerations lead us back to the same point: the Opposi- 
tion is not an organized party, because it lacks the organizing 
convictions and principles, through whose force a new party is 
crystallized and takes shape. It is as yet a merely critical body, 
with abundance of individual conviction and principle, but with 
none that furnish a practical bond of union. No ‘‘ movement” 
can or will furnish these, until the body itself moves and shapes 
its action to some definite end. It may be thought idle specula- 
tion to ask what direction this action ought to take, or is likely 
to take—what principle it will enunciate—what name it.will bear. 
But if our statement of the present situation and its immediate 
possibilities be not utterly mistaken, then there is no other ques- 
tion so well worthy of our thoughts at this present. 

Not, therefore, in any special interest, but in that of the whole 
nation, as far as we understand it, we would endeavor to cast the 
horoscope of our political future, and to forecast the action of 
these best elements of our voting population. We would not 
undertake to say when, or how soon, any action will be had, but 
merely to indicate what we think should be its direction. All 
human counsels have in them an admixture of unwisdom and 
weakness ; the best are no more than approximations to the truth. 
But the truth is a reality; there is an absolutely best course for 
each nation in any conjucture of circumstances ; and whatever 
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casts even the faintest light upon the problems of to-day, may be 
of great service. And on the other hand, the possession of the 
best moral convictions and the noblest aspirations by the Opposi- 
tion, is no guarantee for wise action; as a rule, the former has 
never led men directly to the latter, and it is a saying as true as 
it is sorrowful, that ‘‘ the children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light.’’ 

We believe that both the earlier and the later history of our 
country alike suggest to the new party the question—How shall 
the American people become, in their political organization and 
methods, more really and truly a mation? ‘That we are such in 
unity of will and of feeling, there is no room for doubt. Section- 
alism received its death-blow from the war. The spirit then de- 
stroyed had been cherished for the previous sixty years with the 
utmost assiduity. It had been the very genius of the political 
party which had been longest dominant in our national councils ; 
the opposition to it on the part of the opponents of that party was 
weak and imperfect. It had become a sort of recognized tradition, 
which had the sanction of the laws and even of the Constitution. 
It had the sanction of the greatest names—the boldest theorists. 
But it was consumed in the flames which its own champions had 
kindled, and while it still lingers in the minds of a few of the 
politicians of the old school, it finds no. response in the minds of 
the people. No man who appeals for the suffrages of the people 
to-day dare tell them ‘‘I am first a Pennsylvanian, and then an 
American.’’ The old utterances that spoke of ‘‘ the authority of 
sovereign states’? are become so rare that we hail them as the 
remnants of an age as distant as those of geology, or regard them 
as we would ‘‘a blue-light Federalist’’ still alive and vigorous. 
Local jealousies do grow out of the struggle for commercial pre- 
eminence between this and that city; but they no longer affect 
our national life, or assume any political dignity. We know and 
feel that we are one people, and we feel it to the very marrow of 
our bones. The right Hon. H. C. E. Childers, member of the 
British Parliament for Pontefract, in a recent address to his 
constituents, compares what he saw in the United States just 
before the war with what he saw during avisit made very recently. 
He says that he was “struck with this—that whereas, when he 
was there before, people used to think and say a great deal about 
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their being citizens of particular states, now there was hardly 
anything of that heard in America. He never heard, during his 
stay, any one make reference to the politics of any individual 
state, or any one put himself forward prominently as belonging 
to any particular one. The feeling now in America is, ‘I am an 
American citizen, I am a citizen of the United States.’ The 
imperial [national] feeling is discarding, to a certain extent, the 
merely local feeling of former years. Across the Atlantic they 
feel that they are mostly and chiefly Americans, and thus they 
have made great advance in national sentiment.’’ This is but a 
correlate of the broader fact, also noticed by Mr. Childers, that 
‘* before the war the full extent of national feeling had not been 
developed, and America thought far too much of what others were 
thinking and saying of her.’’ But now the people ‘‘ seem to have 
acquired a thoroughly imperial and national character,’’ and to 
have ‘‘grown in national confidence,’’ feeling themselves 
‘‘thoroughly independent, not only of foreign force, but of foreign 
opinions,’’ 

Not that this change of feeling and sentiment was produced by 
the war. It was growing through all those sixty years of the pre- 
dominance of those who formally discouraged it. It was fostered 
by many of their own acts, such as the annexation of Louisiana 
and the second war with England. It found its boldest and most 
popular utterance in the words of some of their mosi honored 
leaders. But in the late war, the iron that had been gaining heat 
for six decades flashed red and white in an instant. We came to 
know what we were and aspired to be, and the national sentiment 

«« Sprang full-statured in an hour,” 

and to-day we are a nation in a vigorous and full-grown national 
existence, while our institutions represent an earlier and less de- 
veloped stage. We have the Constitution of 1789, and the 
national life of 1875, and ‘‘ the place is too strait for us.’’ The 
limitations and qualifications by which the past sought to per- 
petuate itself, have ceased to be even possible for us. Much as 
we revere the work of those who planned the fundamental law of 
our national administration, we know that that work cannot abide 
forever. Its spirit may be transmitted to new forms, but the 
forms themselves must perish. The man cannot continue to wear 
the clothes of the boy. 
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To illustrate what is meant, let us turn to the parallel histories 
of other nations. The kingdoms of western Europe, especially 
that of England, grew up in pretty much the same fashion as did 
the United States. The original political unit was a tribal group, 
which might be compared to the individual settlement or town on 
our own soil. These were by degrees united in larger political 
units, and these again in still larger, until the entire territory of 
the modern kingdom came under the authority of a single sover- 
eign, and of a single legislative body. The mark gave place to 
the hundred, the hundred to the shire, the shire to the kingdom, 
and the lesser kingdoms were united into one monarchy, which by 
degrees lost all consciousness and all prominent traces of its earlier 
divisions, and became, in the true sense of the word, a nation. Sup- 
pose that on the eve of the formation of the English monarchy, ‘‘Ar- 
ticles of Confederation’’ had been drawn up, and that a few years 
later these had been superseded by a written Constitution, because 
the need of a still closer union of the parts was felt ; would the 
English people have shown the highest political wisdom in insisting 
that the restrictions then imposed upon the king and the national 
Witenagemot should be forever perpetuated? Would they have 
been loyal to their nation and faithful to their national vocation 
inso doing? Would the constitutional growth in freedom and 
political organization, which is England’s distinctive glory, have 
gone forward as it has done? Would they have derived from 
times of crisis and danger the same benefits, and have perpetuated 
equally the new and more vigorous growth of patriotic sentiment 
which those times of trial called forth? 

But just such is our situation. The Constitution of 1789, with 
its adjustment of powers and responsibilities, if considered as a 
final and permanent arrangement of things, is a great arrest of 
national and institutional growth. Our history up to that date 
was substantially that of Saxon England. Smaller political units 
had been continually gathering into such as were larger, until the 
thirteen historical ‘‘ colonies’’ were the political bodies which 
occupied the entire land, and united in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Those colonies had been thrust into even closer union 
by the stress of circumstances. In spite of great variety of origin 
and of social character—in spite of difference of domestic institu- 
tions—in spite of local jealousies—in spite of the especial favor 
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shown to a few by the mother country—they had been brought, 
step by step, to unity of action based on unity of interest. Their 
first attempts at organizing their union betrayed their jealousy of 
their independence. They created a sort of advisory conference, 
in which they, as political bodies, should concert united action, 
chiefly for the common defence. The attempt failed; they could 
neither go back to separation nor remain so united. The great 
drift of the country’s history was bearing steadily in one direction 
—to closer union. The late Prof. Henry Reed has admi- 
rably illustrated these facts in his little work on Zhe Amer- 
ican Union. Then came the Constitution, which embodies 
a compromise unique in history. Not the States now, but the 
people of the States, create the new government. But they donot 
create a political authority which shall supersede the old and take 
their place; but only one whose power shall be so much of the 
political authority as is taken from each of the States. Everywhere 
else in history, with the unhappy exception of the old German 
empire, the political body, the State, the institute of rights, is one 
body ; the attributes of sovereignty are vested in one government, 
and within its domains only municipalities exercise authority. 
But in America we have not only an zmperium in imperio, but at the 
very start thirteen, with provisions for their indefinite increase. 
The old States were perpetuated, not as municipal bodies, but as 
political sovereignties, with many of the very highest attributes of 
political authority still secured to them. ‘The very organization 
of the general government recognized the fact. Unequal repre- 
sentation was introduced into the national legislature, that these 
sovereign States might sit and vote there as equals; and the choice 
of representatives from each State was confined to its own citi- 
zens. 

The compromise was open to many grave theoretical and practi- 
cal objections from the first, but all its provisions found their 
sufficient apology in the fact that its authors could do no better. 
The sense of national unity was not strong enough to enable them 
to dispense with this perpetuation of’ colonial methods and insti- 
tutions. They had to cut the coat according to the cloth, and 
they did cut it with admirable skill and prudence. There is 
hardly any fault to be found with the way in which their work was 
done, but it is greatly to be regretted that the work itself has been 
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idolized and magnified in the way which has been customary for 
now eighty years. A quasi-sanctity was first imparted to it by the 
official oath exacted of persons in office. This oath, we take it, 
involves no more than the pledge to resist all illegal attempts to 
set aside or alter the constitution, which itself provides for legal 
changes and sets no limit to their extent. The form of the oath 
should express the real meaning. It then became the idol of 
the party, whose vazson a’ etre was the perpetuation of those colonial 
divisions and ‘‘state rights’? which it sanctions. The fear of 
a threatened collision between the sections of the country who 
were supposed to be parties to the compromise it embodied, 
created a certain enthusiasm for it as the Palladium of the national 
unity ; and the not unnatural nor undeserved hero-worship with 
which a great number of its framers were regarded, caused it to be 
encircled with something of the same halo of historic glory. It was 
forgotten how entirely different was their own ideal of a national 
government, and how completely they were governed by consid- 
erations of present policy and present necessity in its formation. 
Thus have we come, bit by bit and step after step, to entertain a 
regard for our chief legal document which must be classed among 
the superstitions peculiar to a civilized society. To most people 
it is simply identified with the national existence—is a sort 
of heaven-descended code, to question which were blasphemy. 
They think of it as that which constitutes the nation, rather than 
as the constitution of the government merely. The nation existed 
before it and without it,in the people’s will to be ove people. That 
it will exist after the present Constitution has been utterly abol- 
ished or fundamentally changed, is our assured belief. 

Nay more—the nation has existed and does now exist in spite of 
its Constitution of government, rather than by virtue of it. The 
war of the Rebellion presented problems which the framers of the 
Constitution had never contemplated. If they had foreseen them, 
they would have pronounced them insoluble.’ 

They were solved by mother-wit, not by law. The national au- 





In the present writer’s view, secession was always illegal and unconstitu- 
tional after 1789, It was allowable under the Articles of Confederation which 
were formed by the States, but not under the Constitution to which the States 
as such are not parties. In the language of German politcal philosophers, the 
United States was not—as Calhoun thought—a Staatenbund, but—as Webster 
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thorities said, ‘‘ We are a nation, and the national unity must 
be preserved at all hazards. No document must stand in our 
way in doing it. If the Constitution does not give us room, we 
must act outside the Constitution.’’ The man put off the boy’s 
clothes ‘‘just for this once,’’ and had that fight out; and then 
proceeded with great and compulsory pains to force himself back 
into them. But he can’t stay there. On every side of us, North 
as well as South, East as well as West, among the mountains of 
New Hampshire as well as at the mouth of the Mississippi, we 
have the same local confusions and conflicts arising, which no 
local authority is competent to settle. We have both parties 
appealing to the national sense of right, while the national au- 
thority has no legal method of interfering, and is continually 
blundering into those that are illegal. The confusion worse 
confounded of the Louisiana conflict could not have arisen, 
had it not been for the ingenious complexity of duties and re- 
sponsibilities which both compelled the national government to 
take some action, and prevented such action as would be both 
prompt and efficacious. That Gen. Grant’s action has been 
the wisest possible, we do not believe; but neither do we think 
that any president could have carried out a satisfactory and 
statesmanlike policy in such a case. It is impossible to govern 
wisely and effectively, when the institutions and methods of gov- 
ernment enable a few factious persons to thwart the national will. 
The notion that popular freedom can be secured by ingeniously 
tying the hands into which the popular choice has put the respon- 
sibility of the national welfare, is one which the world is rapidly 
outgrowing everywhere but in America. With us it owes its 
popularity partly to the influence of English doctrinaires of the 
Whig school—partly to the fact that it furnished a convenient plea 
to the semi-national party. 

The change that must come sooner or later will abolish all pol- 
itical authority inside the nation, except that which centres in the 
National Capital. It will reduce the state governments to the rank 





maintained—a Bundes-Staat. But it was not thoroughly and consistently the 
latter, or else it would not have submitted the new Constitution to the votes of 
the States as such, nor would it have admitted the principle of divided sover- 
eignty within the national domain. 
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of municipal bodies, whose powers and duties shall be defined by 
the national government, and whose acts shall be subject to its re- 
vision. It will give the nation’s Congress the same power over 
all the national interests as is now wielded by the British Par- 
liament over the British Empire.? It will establish one body of 
civil and criminal law in every corner of the Union, and will 
tolerate no courts of higher than municipal rank, besides those 
of the nation. It will thus make a seat in Congress, or on the 
Bench, a place of such dignity and power, that all the best men in 
the land will aspire to it; and a place of such responsibility and 
prominence that weak and wicked men will—as a rule—shrink 
from seeking it. : 

One of the lesser reforms will be to abolish the existing local 
restrictions on election to office. Every citizen of the nation 
should be elegible to any office in the gift of his fellow citizens, 
and none should be excluded because he happens to reside in 
some other section of the country than that which is willing to 
elect him. The existing restrictions in this matter are thoroughly 
mischievous. That they sentence locally unpopular men to ban- 
ishment from public life, is the least of their bad effects. They 
give national sanction to the wretched notions which Burke so 
eloquently combatted in his ‘‘Speech to the Electors of Bristol,’’ 
—that the members of the national legislature are local delegates, 
appointed to push local projects, look after local interests, and 
reflect local prejudices, rather than the representatives of the 
whale nation, pledged to think first and last of the whole nation’s 
welfare. This provision may be traced to the same source as 
others to which we have taken exception. It grows out of the 
plan of creating a new national political body, without removing 
the old, whose place it should have occupied. It is a logical con- 
sequence of that plan, that the representatives of the localities 
should be chosen from among their residents. 





2Let us hope that it will also give us a national name, instead of a clumsy, 
descriptive, five-worded designation like “The United States of America.” 
“America” itself would be quite enough, and it is the name now generally 
assigned us not only by Europeans, but even-by our Mexican and Canadian 
neighbors. Such changes are quite common in history—England, France, Ger- 
many, Holland and many other countries, have thus altered their national des- 
ignation, 
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All this may be regarded as a plea for ‘‘ centralization,’’ a word 
which has come to mean any adjustment of the relation of local 
to national government that is displeasing to the person who uses 
it. There is a very great deal of the worst sort of centralization 
under the workings of the Constitution as it stands ;_ the national 
authorities have acquired a power to control the political action 
of the various districts, to a degree which is both dangerous and 
ominous. They have acquired the power to make themselves in- 
dependent of public opinion, by commanding the support of a 
pledged body of supporters in every district, whose prosperity and 
position is made dependent on their will. This is the sort of 
centralization really to be feared; all the guarantees as to the 
distribution of power which the Constitution could set up, have 
been powerless to prevent or remedy it. In spite of those guar- 
antees, our civil service has become worse than the bureaucracy 
of Germany, and comparable only to that of the late French Em- 
pire in its corrupt and mischievous efficacy. This system, again, 
is the especial creation of the semi-national party, the party of 
‘* strict construction.’’ Their great authority, Thomas Jefferson, 
began the mischievous practice of arbitrary removal from office ; 
their great hero, Andrew Jackson, carried it to completeness ; the 
party itself was the first to adopt the principle of ‘‘rotation in 
office’ and the maxim “to the victors belong the spoils.’’ 

And while the Republican party has adopted the wicked and 
corrupt traditions of its rivals in this regard, and has itself be- 
come wicked and corrupt in consequence, it is also trye that 
within the Republican party there has arisen a strong and most 
creditable opposition to those traditions and the whole system 
they embody. The ‘‘ Civil Service Reform’’ movement has been 
forced upon the Republican leaders by men in the Republican 
ranks. That those leaders have merely coquetted with it and have 
striven to make it ridiculous, is unhappily true ; but no Demo- 
cratic administration was ever forced to go so far. Unhappily, the 
Reform was proposed and advocated in a shape which laid it open 
to ridicule. The reformers were misled into proposing that the 
measures recently adopted for the reformation of the English 
Civil Service be transplanted to America, viz: that all appoint- 
ments be based on the results of a competitive examination. They 
thus identified the very questionable merits of that system of ap- 
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pointment, with those of the reform itself. They could not more 
effectively have played into the hands of their enemies; no series 
of questions could be proposed for such an examination which did 
not fairly tempt the small wits of the “‘ regular organs’’ and some 
other papers to turn them to ridicule. Never was such an unfail- 
ing fund for newspaper jests; and we believe that there was truth, 
as well as sport, in the objections, whatever their motive. China 
has had this system of appointments for ages upon ages, and the 
Central Flowery Land is certainly not the favorite example of a 
well governed and well officered country. Even England has 
found that the new method is not all that it was promised to be. 
It has a way of sticking the round pins into the square holes, and 
vice versa, which has been found disagreeable ; and the govern- 
ment commission, of which Dr. Lyon Playfair is the chairman, 
proposes to class pretty nearly all the more important offices as 
“staff appointments,’’ and to vest the selection of their incum- 
bents in the government.. Political machinery, like all other 
machinery, does not enable us to dispense with the use of brains. 

As in most cases of transplanting an exotic reform, our Civil 
Service Reformers proposed that we should take the second step 
(whether wise or unwise in itself), before we had taken the first. 
To bring our civil service up to the level of the unreformed civil 
service of England, would have been a sufficiently large under- 
taking, and one that is far more urgently needed by the country. 
We need to get rid of the vicious system of removals, far more 
than to control and regulate the appointments. We need to have 
written in our fundamental law, that ‘‘ no person appointed to and 
confirmed in any civil office—the Cabinet and the Diplomatic ser- 
vice excepted—shall be removed from the same except for malfea- 
sance or proven incompetence, or by promotion orsuperannuation.’’ 
That would very soon reduce the number of appointments within 
such limits that public opinion could be brought to bear with 
force and intelligence upon each and every single appointment. 
It would greatly increase the care exercised by the Senate in the 
scrutiny of the character and qualifications of every nominee. It 
would make the office-holders independent of the central authority 
in everything but the discharge of their official duties. It would 
disband the great political brigade of office-holders, and the still 
greater brigade of office-hunters, whose existence adds to every- 
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thing but the dignity and the honesty of our elections. It might 
even make the election of our chief magistrate an occasion of 
deep yet subdued interest, instead of a quadrennial paroxysm 
of national insanity. It would render a great reduction of sala- 
ries possible, by making the office better worth having with a 
smaller income than at present. It would make official pecula- 
tion as rare as in business life, and would secure to the nation the 
services of a great body of experienced men, who would soon take 
a high rank and exercise a most beneficial influence on society, 

And when once the centralization of official slavery was abol- 
ished, all other sorts of centralization would do little harm. The 
will of the people in the selection of their representatives would 
no longer be overriden by governmental influences ; they would 
have a far better opportunity to make the weight of their opinion 
felt in regard to every thing on which they have an opinion. Not 
that the millennium would come at once; not that all the unwis- 
dom and all the selfishness would vanish out of our politics; but 
at any rate, we should no longer be supporting at the public ex- 
pense a body of active partisans, whose function it is to choke 
into silence whatever of wisdom or public spirit in the party does 
not chime with authorized and ‘‘ regular’’ opinions. All that can 
fairly be expected from any reform in political and social methods 
is that these may be so altered as not to set a premium upon 
wickedness and folly. ; 

The new party, if moving forward on these lines of action, 
would find the same tasks at its hand as regards the industrial 
life of the nation. It would meet the same question as before, 
but in another shape—‘‘ How shall the American people become 
individually, as well as politically, more really and truly a nation?’ 
We think the only answer possible is this: ‘In the equilibrium 
of our great industries.’’ When our people are independent, 
alike of foreign producers and foreign consumers, as regards all 
the great staples of agriculture and manufactures; when our com- 
merce is chiefly the interchange of services between different 
districts of our great country; when our industry has been brought 
to the highest point of variety and consequent interdependence ; 
when we have work forall idle hands, and good food and clothing 
and houses for all classes, we shall be no longer a nation setting up 
in business, but one already set up. A truly Nationalist party must 
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follow a truly Nationalist policy, in this regard as well as in 
others. It must aim at the maximum of national life, industrial 
as well as political, as the end of its endeavors. 

That the Opposition, as it now exists, is at all of one mind on 
this subject, cannot be asserted. It embraces men who stand as 
far from each other as did Horace Greely and Carl Schurz, or as 
do Henry C. Carey and David A. Wells. Here again, many have 
caught the infection of foreign reforms, and are trying to induce’ 
this nation to take the second step before it has taken the first. 
That the United States will yet proclaim Free Trade with all the 
world, and find its interest in so doing, we have no doubt what- 
ever. All sensible Protectionists look forward to that day with 
hope. Nor will we need England’s five centuries of Protection 
to prepare us for it; five decades of such growth as is recorded in 
the Ninth Census would be probably quite enough. ‘‘It is a 
country,’’ says Mr. Childers, ‘‘ where there is little or no pauper- 
ism—where hardly any one is poor except by his own folly— 
where labor is easy to be got and well remunerated, and where 
there are all the facilities for saving the results of that labor, and 
for advancing from one stage of life to another. Not only is 
America in this respect probably at this moment, in spite of the 
difficulties of the last year or two, the most prosperous country 
in the world, but she has also succeeded, notwithstanding the 
war, in building up out of the gain and profit of the succeeding 
years a larger amount of material and exhibition of wealth, and of 
permanent buildings and means of ornament and enjoyment, than 
any country has done in the same time, he believed, since 
the foundation of the world.’’ Protection, we all feel, is to 
a certain extent abnormal and unnatural; but it is rendered 
temporarily necessary by the inequality of industrial power 
and capacity which exists between countries of equal indus- 
trial ambition and purpose. Yes, protection 1s abnormal,as clothes 
are abnormal ; and were man back in Paradise, bare skin would 
be the fashion once more. When we are well into the saddle, we 
will cease to protect, because tariffs will be as needless as laws to 
regulate the tides ; perhaps, like most Englishmen, and some Bel- 
gians and Germans, we will then begin to preach the beauties and 
glories of Free Trade to those weaker and less-advanced national- 
ities, whose infantile industries need an extra blanket. 
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A great part of the Opposition are, we believe, Free Traders; 
perhaps it contains a majority of those who are such by conviction, 
and not merely by tradition. We fear that nothing but a little 
experience will ever convince some of them, that the brilliant 
and relatively true theories of their party, will not work in this 
wretchedly irregular and unequal world, where the lines are not 
drawn with rulers and compasses, and where ragged edges are rather 
the rule than the exception. In their propaganda of the doctrines 
of European economists we fear they are likely to meet with 
some disappointment, for reasons already noticed. Without 
getting into the folly of supposing that ‘‘ America is such a big 
new country that she can dispense with the lessons learnt else- 
where by experience,’’ we have got so far—Mr. Childers says— 
as to be ‘‘ independent of foreign opinion’’ on national questions. 
Most of the arguments heard from the very barren and unorigi- 
native body of writers who represent the English school in 
America, is nothing but a ceaseless harping upon foreign opinion, 
as settling the whole matter. 

But, finally, the new party must do far more than all this for us, 
if it is to doanything worth the having. It must give us a new 
national morality, as well as a new constitution of government. 
Institutions and the moral force which shapes and originates them 
are related as are cucumbers and sunbeams. It takes a good deal 
of sunbeam to make a cucumber, but the quantity that can be 
again extracted from it is very limited. This and that change in 
social method has been won for us by the tears and blood, the 
groans and fetters of a thousand martyrs for freedom. But it does 
not prove equal to all the great things that were hoped from it- 
It is well that the martyr’s virtue was its own reward ; well that 
all the sufferings of a people struggling on to freedom have been 
repaid in the higher type of their character, in the growth of their 
social virtues. Free speech, freedom of the press, free parlia- 
ments, trial by jury, reform of the representation, abolition 
of slavery,—what glorious millenniums they were to bring us. 
But the millenniums'are not yet forthcoming ; though in saying 
so we would not for an instant concede that one morsel of the 
effort to achieve these was wasted. It was at least repaid in the 
growth of moral muscle, in a more vigorous national life, in all 
the things that are the real possessions of a people. 
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But we ought to have got far enough in our experience of re- 
forms to know that cucumbers are not inexhaustible repositories 
of sunbeams—that you cannot get all the moral force out of an 
institution that was put into it in its painful inception. We ought 
to have learned by this time that deep and pervading reforms are 
to be achieved by acting on human character, rather than by al- 
tering political methods. A new, a more vivid, a more natural 
conception of duty, is worth more to a nation than the best brand 
new constitution of its government. 

And, therefore, our largest hope for our political future is that 
a new ethical spirit will be infused into our whole national life— 
that a new sense of a vocation and of a responsibility will be im- 
pressed upon the nation and upon its individual members. We 
have little hope from the churches of the land tothis end. Here 
and there in the length and breadth of the land are a few prophet- 
pulpits, which proclaim that the chief end of man is not to save 
his own soul; but they are few. No broad and national morality 
is taught by the churches; they think their duty done when some 
special exposure of political immorality is saluted with a few ster- 
eotyped phrases of denunciation, or of lamentation over the 
corruptions of human nature. ‘The Old Testament might as well 
be left out of the pulpit Bibles, save for the opportunity it affords 
of ingenious allegorizing. 

It isto a Nationalist party and to no other that we look for such 
amoral reformation, such a revival of national morality, as will 
save us from corruption and national death. Such a party should 
take its stand on the conception of a national vocation peculiar 
to this nation, and such as must tax all its powers and energies 
adequately to respond to it. The world’s history is not a. mean- 
ingless chaos, that forever drifts nowhither. A great purpose lies 
behind it. A great unity binds -it in one. The nations are the 
instruments of that purpose ; and in so far as each of them does its 
own work faithfully, and fulfills its own vocation, the unity of the 
whole is attained through the variety of the parts. The whole body 
is fitly joined together by that which every member or part sup- 
plieth. It was the vocation of Greece to exemplify and illustrate 
the living force of human individuality ; of Rome to elaborate and 
perpetuate the conceptions of authority and jurisprudence; of 
England to combine liberty and order, and to spread them over a 
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greater empire than that of Rome. It seems to us that the voca 
tion of America is to take the things which have been elsewhere 
the privileges of classes, and which could not have been brought 
to their present perfection but for that restriction, and to make 
them the possessions and the birthright of all. This we have at- 
tempted as yet only in the sphere of politics and of elementary 
education. But whatever any class in the Old World has of worth 
and excellence, be it culture of mind and heart, or refinement of 
character, or delicacy of perception, or ease of circumstances, or 
opportunities of knowledge, is to be made as universal as free suf: 
frage and common school education. For instance, the family 
and class feeling which has often been ridiculed as inconsistent 
with the character of a republic, is by no means so, but rather 
eminently fit and appropriate to it. If it mean a feeling confined 
to one class of society, and supposed to give them an excuse for 
despising others, then there can be nothing more unrepublican, 
But there is no reason why the poorest class should not share in 
this feeling as heartily as the rich. Indeed, they very often do 
possess it, and with it the silly vanity which often but unnecessa- 
rially accompanies it. The American workingman should feel 
that xodlesse oblige, as really as does the haughtiest resident of the 
Faubourg de St. Germain. 

‘« Try that,’’ it will be said, ‘‘ and you will only make the people 
dissatisfied with the sordid life they have to lead. You will unfit 
them for what they must be, without being able to open to them 
any new career suitable to their new education.”’ 

We will not pause here to suggest what may be done to make 
common life less sordid by changing some of its associations and 
surroundings. Our chief trust is in the possibility of such a change 
in the character of the people as will rob them of distaste for any 
honest work. Out of the conviction that our nation has a calling 
and vocation must come the conviction that that calling extends 
to every individual citizen in his place and at his daily work. Men 
must be brought to feel that they also are serving their country, and 
serving the great purpose which lies behind their country’s exis- 
tence. They must learn that they also are helping on the great 
movement of society to its true end, when they do their work 
faithfully and well. They must feel in every-day tasks and unex- 
citing duties, as the British sailor felt when he went into battle 
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with the reminder that ‘‘ England expects every man to do his 
duty,”’ Each must learn to increase his success in life by the actual 
results of his special work, and not by the amount of money that 
falls to his share. He must, every class and order of men must— 
as the higher professions still do—set up another standard of suc- 
cess than the money one. The merchant and the banker, no less 
than the physician and the clergyman, must come to feel that there 
are larger aims for him in life and even in his business than the 
accumulation of a fortune, and that his prosperity or failure is not 
to be measured by a bank account. 

Till that time comes it is useless to look or hope for a permanent 
reform of politics. The office-holders cannot in fairness be ex- 
pected to have a higher ideal of duty than that of the great man of 
society. If money-getting be the chief end of man, it will be his 
also. He will take an office to see how much he can make out of 
it; and however he may resolve at the outset to do all things hon- 
estly, he will find that that one false rule of conduct will bring him 
to many doubtful places where the line is not sharply drawn. He 
may keep on the safe side of the line by the force of astrong reso- 
lution guided by an educated conscience ; but if he have not both, 
he will make shipwreck. And then a mammon-worshiping society 
will organize its vigilance committees, more or less formally, to 
drive him out of place and perhaps to a prison, for acting on the 
maxims which govern its own conduct. The reformation of poli- 
tics must beginin the whole life of our society. The worst speci- 
mens of the politician class are at most the glaring likeness and 
illustration of the vices of the nation itself. And however disgust- 
ing Tweed and his like may be to us, it may well be suspected 
whether the angels are not more disgusted with the periodical fits 
of virtue in which we take vengeance on them. 

Joun Dyer. 
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INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION.! 


HE general topic on which I have to address you is Indus- 

trial Art Education, and I propose to say a few words upon 
each of these three heads; /irst, what Industrial Art Education 
is; Secondly, whether it is possible to establish it in our public 
schools ; and Zhirdly, to tell you how it is thriving in the State 
of Massachusetts, where the subject is under my general direction. 
First, why is it that this subject, which for so long a time has evoked 
little or no attention, is especially of interest just now, and 
why is it that in almost every State in this country it is being dis- 
cussed in one form or another? Having taken some trouble to 
inquire into the cause of this sudden increase of interest in the 
subject, I am led to say that it may be accounted for principally 
by the fact that within the last twenty years the people of this 
country have become a great traveling people. No other 
nation has so many travelers; the number of Americans going to 
and returning from Europe, at the port of New York alone, being 
from fifty toseventy thousand perannum. These perons go abroad 
for some specific purpose, sometimes for pleasure, sometimes for 
inquiry, and they come back with very definite impressions, 
which they communicate to the people about them. And it ap- 
pears to me, that one cause of the general interest at this time 
on the part of educators in this subject of drawing, is the re- 
sult of this habit of traveling abroad which has brought our 
educated people into contact with the school system of foreign 
countries. If you talk to any intelligent educator upon his foreign 
observations, you will find that while he details to you his exami- 
nations into the systems of education pursued in the universities, 
public shools and technical schools of other countries, he will sel- 
dom express dissatisfaction with the public school system of this 
country. Just as strangers, who come here from abroad, go back 
with very definite and very favorable impressions concerning a 
subject about which they learn more here than of any other— 
namely, the management and conduct of public schools—so 





1An address delivered by Prof. Walter Smith, State Director of Art Educa- 
tion for Massachusetts, in Concert Hall, Philadelphia, April 23d, 1875, at the 
request of a number of gentlemen connected with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Franklin Institute, the Academy of Fine Arts, the School of Design 
for Women, the Social Art Club, and the Penn Club. Prof. Smith was intro- 
duced by Chas, J. Stillé, LL. D., Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, 
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Americans, upon coming back from Europe, while expressing sat- 
isfaction with American public schools, also express their wonder 
that the manufacturing and industrial communities of this country 
should have been able to go on so long and so successfully without 
that particular form of assistance to industry represented by Indus- 
trial Art Education. Then, too, a large number of Americans 
visit International Exhibitions, and, upon observing the products 
of other countries, comprised in the educational, scientific and 
artistic displays, are compelled in candor to admit that America 
has not taken that position in Art and Art Industry, which she 
delights to take in respect to some other subjects; and having 
seen their country at the foot of the column in these respects, 
some of them upon returning have sought to remedy this state of 
things. ‘Thus we have in some of the New England States men 
who, after examining this subject abroad, have concluded that the 
time has come when there should be added to their system of 
public instruction the one feature which it lacks, that of technical 
education. 

The progress of England in this matter, during the short time 
in which attention has been called to it in that country, is a sub- 
ect of frequent remark. Those who visited the exhibition of 
1851, for instance, saw a condition of Industrial Art in England, 
which was little better than a condition of barbarism.- I have seen 
myself in the cottages of the laborers, and even in the houses of the 
middle classes, nondescript articles called ornaments—chimney 
ornaments—which were certainly not so far advanced in art as are 
many of the works of the Sandwich Islanders. They were simply 
barbarous imitations of animal forms, such as really were a dis- 
grace to any civilized people; and the condition of public taste 
was so low that the old charge of the country being ‘‘a nation of 
shop-keepers ’’ was really a fair charge. ‘Then came another ex- 
hibition eleven years afterwards, in 1862, and those who witnessed 
both exhibitions saw an extraordinary change, not only in the 
character of Industrial Art, but consequently in the money value 
—and that was one important test—in the money value of the 
products of the country. This caused so much inquiry that even 
the great art producing people, the French, began to ask what it 
was that caused the great advance. 

Then came the third exhibition, that of 1867, and it was then 
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conceded on all hands that in the essential requisites of value, of 
form and of taste in manufactures, and in the handling of mate- 
rials, Great Britain was, in the matter of Industrial Art, the equal 
of any nation in Europe ; and thus the country which in 1851 was 
far in the rear, had come into the front rank. 

Such a change, and one brought about in so short a time, must 
be a matter of interest to ourselves here, who have just taken up 
this question ; and therefore, before attempting to give you a de- 
scription of what we are endeavoring to do in the New England 
states, I propose, with your permission, for a few moments, to 
describe to you precisely how that change was brought about in 
Old England. In the first place, there was a time when the man- 
ufactured products of Great Britain were very generally preferred 
in many countries, .because they represented a certain quality of 
material ; they were honestly made; they would wear ; and thtre 
had been a certain monopoly in many kinds of fabrics and objects, 
in the manufacture of which honesty and skill alone were required 
and taste had little influence. But, toward the end of the first 
quarter of the present century, there came a change. People in 
many countries of the world who had put up with very ugly things 
because they would wear, began to require something in addition 
to the usefulness of the object—that it should be attractive. In 
1836, the Board of Trade, looking at the question as ene purely 
of a business nature, began to consider what shouid be done to 
bring back to the country the trade in manufactured articles which 
it was rapidly losing, and losing simply-by want of taste in 
the manufacture. It was said that even the savages began 
to give up the wearing of articles of apparel made by Eng- 
ish manufacturers. The Board of Trade took the matter up; 
not from any philanthropic impulse, to secure the extension of 
educational facilities, nor from any patriotic desire to excel in the 
arts as compared with other nations, but simply as a measure of 
self-preservation. And that is precisely the ground on which I 
advocate Industrial Art Education here. The first effort that was 
made to secure this return of trade was by the introduction of 
good design into manufactures. And how was that attempted? 
It was attempted in a way which, after fifteen years of trial, was 
‘abandoned as an utter failure. The first thing that the Govern- 
ment did was to assist in the establishment in all the great manu- 
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facturing cities of schools of design, in which instruction in 
designing and in drawing was to be given to adults, or to any 
young man or woman applying for such instruction ; the appli- 
cants being required to be above a certain age. These schools 
were conducted from 1836 to 1851, and at great expense to the 
Government. In 1851, at the great exhibition, their influence 
was fairly weighed in the balance, and they were pronounced a fail- 
ure. Although conducted by skillful teachers and supported 
handsomely by the Government, and having the localities in 
which they were situated in sympathy with them, the actual result 
was that they were pronounced a failure. Prior to the establish- 
ment of these schools, it was almost impossible to find a designer 
in any workshop or factory who had been born in the country. 
There were few exceptions to this rule; the simple fact was that 
’ if a designer or a skilled workman was required, he was imported ; 
and it was thought that if the Government established schools of 
design and supported them, and if special industries requiring 
great skill were supplied with talented designers, the consequence 
would be that a remedy would be found, and English art would 
be elevated. But, as I said before, in 1851 the whole system was 
tested, and the test demonstrated it to be entirely inadequate to 
remove the evil of a want of good design. 

Then came the testing of a second experiment, and this time 
the idea was advanced by a business-like educator who had given 
this question some consideration, that leaving out of view the fact 
of a want of patriotism in the nation in always looking abroad for 
sources from which to supply the brains and skill required in our 
home industry, the remedy could not be found in importing for- 
eign designers, nor was it to be accomplished either by schools of 
design for adults or in giving them special instruction. He started 
with the theory that the only way in which we could remove the 
disgrace and furnish the manufacturers with a demand for, as well 
as a supply of, good taste, was by educating the whole people—by 
establishing a Museum of Art, training skilled students to become 
teachers of drawing, and insuring that every person born in the 
country should have an oppprtunity for developing his artistic 
taste—those having remarkable power to have the additional 
Opportunity afterwards afforded them to display their special 
power, in technical schools of artandscience. And here I would 
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remark that the mistake made in the first experiment was that the 
supply was given before the demand existed. The education of 
skilled designers to produce beautiful work was destined to be of 
little value ifthe people themselves were left in such a barbarous 
condition of public taste, that they preferred the bad to the good. 
If a vulgar taste or want of education led the masses of the people 
to prefer a bad design to a good one, there was no encouragement 
given to manufacturers who produced good work. A little inci- 
dent which I will give from my own recollection will show you 
that this want of taste was not confined to the homes of the working 
classes, or of the middle classes, or to those places in which, from 
a lack of educational facilities, we would naturally expect 
to find it. One of the means by which the people were to be 
shamed into rejecting ugly things and choosing beautiful 
things was the public exhibition of bad designs; and with this 
object in view, an apartment was set apart in what was then a mu- 
seum for all kinds of art (now known as the South Kensington 
Museum), in which bad designs, some of the very worst objects that 
could be purchased in the open market, were nailed up for public 
inspection. These the people were given every opportunity of 
examining, so that the more noticeable defects of a vulgar taste 
might be apparent and might eventually be more generally avoided. 
It was rather a dangerous experiment, because almost all per- 
sons who came into that room saw displayed some particular 
weakness of their own. Besides that, the defects were not con- 
fined to the objects or ornaments bought by the working classes. 
One of the objects on exhibition was a magnificent rug, manu- 
factured by Sir Francis Crossley, of Halifax, the great carpet 
manufacturer of the West Riding of Yorkshire. It was an imita- 
tion of a picture by Sir Edwin Landseer called the Monarch of 
the Glen—a stag magestically rising from his native heath. This 
design was considered defective, inasmuch as a flat surface should 
represent flatness; and it was not considered in good taste that 
when we drew up inacircle round the family hearth we should 
put our feet on ‘* monarchs of the glen,’’ rising up as if ready to 
spring upon us. In order to apply this to all classes of manufacture, 
the costly as well as the cheap, this magnificent rug was purchased 
and nailed up. Among the first to visit the exhibition afterwards 
was the manufacturer himself, who, upon observing the object, 
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quietly remarked to the directors, ‘‘ I would recommend you upon 
the whole toremove that rug.’’ ‘‘For what reason ?’’ he was asked. 
“Why,’’ said he, ‘‘ it happens to be the hearth-rug which a lady 
in a most exalted position has just chosen for her own boudoir, 
and I do not think she would like to see it nailed up as a trophy 
of bad taste.”’ I am sorry to say the Chamber of Horrors did 
not continue in existence for a very long time. The pressure 
against it was too strong. It did one good, however. It showed 
us that we could help to improve public taste by displaying what 
was bad taste, as well as by indicating what was good taste. 

In the period between 1851, the year in which the inferiority 
of the country became most apparent, and 1862, a great change 
took place in the management of this educational matter. It was 
made possible, under the laws relating to national schools, that 
every child should have an opportunity of learning to draw; the 
theory being that if equal facilities were extended to all children 
alike there would be some who would make the most of the op- 
portunity thus afforded, and who would develop more than ordin- 
ary power. The proof of the success of the experiment was seen 
inthe International Exhibition of 1867, when, as I before said, 
the whole aspect of this question of Industrial Art was entirely 
changed and elevated. Our situation in America is at present 
somewhat similar to that which I have attempted to describe in 
England. We are beginning to take up this question of Indus- 
trial Art in a serious way; and with the experience of other coun- 
tries before us, regarding experiments in which they succeeded as 
well as those in which they failed, there can be no particular rea- 
son why we should, like them, throw away fifteen or twenty years 
of time in mere experimenting, unless our circumstances are to- 
tally different from theirs; and I claim that this is not the case. 
This leads me to say that the theories which have been propounded 
in some quarters on this subject, would lead us directly into that 
wilderness of delusion in which some of the European countries 
wasted much valuable time before they hit upon the right way. 
Of these theories, one is that instead of teaching the whole mass 
of our public school children to draw—which is claimed to be 
impossible—we should go around among the schools and pick out 
the talented children and put these in special schools; that we 
should pick out those who at an early age display an ability to 
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sketch, and give them a good education in drawing, and let all the 
rest go. That is precisely what was done in England, and is pre- 
cisely what proved to be a failure, and had to be given up. It 
seems to me it would be equivalent to establishing colleges for a 
few picked pupils, instead of making a constituency for those 
institutions by establishing a sound general education. 

Then there is another consideration, and that is, who is to de- 
cide in advance as to the qualifications of a pupil? What educa- 
tor, what parent, what philosopher can enter a public school and 
pick out those children who, after the lapse often or fifteen years, 
are to succeed in any branch of education? Furthermore, sup- 
posing they had the power to do this, conceding to them an in- 
fallibility equal to any that is claimed by the Pope, and allowing 
them to pick out every boy in a school who is going to become a 
great mathematician or scholar—to pick him out and send him to 
a college, leaving all the rest uneducated—then I ask, upon exactly 
what moral principle do you refuse to teach a boy who is not go- 
ing to prove very highly successful? The talented boys being 
taken out of the class, whatever class it may be, you have in the 
boys who are left just those who ought to have the greatest pains 
taken with their education. This is a plan of arbitrary solution 
and it will not work. You cannot pick out any successful man in 
his teens except by accident. Self-culture is a gradual process, 
and some people very much improve as they grow cider. Some 
of our greatest men have had a reputation for being thick-headed 
as children ; and indeed thick-headedness in children may be re- 
garded as a very great blessing, in so far as it isa means of pro- 
tecting them from over-education when young. It is a mantle of 
protection which nature spreads over the people who are to be- 
come great, to guard them against and shield them from the hot- 
house forcing of powers not ripe for development. To condemn 
a child because it displayed no particular ability at a very early 
age would be unphilosophical, as well as cruel. Before education 
of children in drawing in the common schools has beensecured, it 
would be a throwing away of money to attempt to remedy this 
evil of a want of taste simply by the establishment of art schools— 
which is no remedy. It failed in England, and will fail here. 
One art school for the development of talent in this city, in so far 
as it would remedy a want of taste or skill in the manufactures of 
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the whole country, would be like one drop of water thrown into 
the Delaware, or one bucket of water turned into the Atlantic 
Ocean. Instead of establishing art schools, the true remedy is to 
teach the people. When you have done this, the people will in 
due time establish those art schools and every other educational 
agency that may be needed. In proof of this, I refer to the ex- 
perience in England, where, after fifteen years of government sup- 
port, with this incubus of a want of good design hanging over the 
English people, there were only nineteen schools of design estab- 
lished in the wholé country ; while between 1851 and 1875, a little 
longer period, one hundred and twenty schools of art were estab- 
lished, and about eight hundred night classes similar to those we 
have established in New England. All these came from the 
demand, and the demand came from the instruction of children in 
public schools. 

I think then it is generally acknowledged that in order to build 
up a public system of education, we are required to treat all alike, 
that any expenditure of the public money contributed by all the 
people should be for the education of all the people, and not for 
that of merely a few. My theory, deduced from actual observa- 
tion as a teacher, is that out of the many come the few. I hold 
that we have no right in the public schools to teach specialties 
for the benefit of two or three individuals: what we have to do 
is to give all an education, so that all shall possess primarily the 
power of developing their best faculties in after life. The boy 
having a scientific turn of mind who aspires to be an engineer or 
inventor, the future artist whose taste lies in paintings or archi- 
tecture, and the youth of all other professions that would be rep- 
resented in the community, would be none the worse for a know- 
ledge of drawing. 

I say that the similarity between the condition of this subject 
in this country and that which existed in England, makes it mani- 
fest that in order to secure a perfect remedy for the evil com- 
plained of, we must follow somewhat the course there pursued, 
adapted to our own circumstances. We must catch the artist or 
designer in his youth, and proceed upon the principle that ‘‘ as 
the twig is bent, the tree ’s inclined.’’ After five years of age, 
every day of a child’s life that you leave uncultivated, makes it a 
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much harder task for a teacher to teach him, and much more dif- 
ficult for him to learn. 

In carrying out this reform in the public schools in England, 
there were many difficulties to be encountered. There was a 
general disbelief on the part of the public that every child could 
be taught to draw. It was usually considered there, and I believe 
it is to a great extent so considered here, that to succeed in draw- 
ing required a special endowment, a special gift. When a man 
who never tried to draw in his life, sits down and attempts to 
make a portrait or a sketch of some landscape, and finds that he 
cannot do it, he at once complains that he has no gift for draw- 
ing. Now if we apply that to reading, or any other ordinary ac- 
complishment, what is the result? Let a man attempt to read 
who never saw the alphabet, and he will find it rather a hard task ; 
but when you hear him say, as the reason why he gives up the 
effort, that he has ‘‘ no gift’’ for reading, you will be apt to con- 
sider the remark as rather stupid. 

The cause of drawing in the public schools was materially ad- 
vanced by an experiment tried by a body of very practical people 
in England. I have not had the pleasure of an intimate ac- 
quaintance in this country with any one member of that body, 
called there and here the Society of Friends, or the Quakers ; but 
in my work in England I was intimately associated with them for 
a considerable time, and came to know a great deal about them, 
and also to help them in this experiment. I dare say the race is 
not very different here, and that a fair description of an English 
Quaker would hit some prominent peculiarity of the Friends in 
this city. I think you will bear me witness when I say that a 
Friend, as a rule, objects to music, both instrumental and vocal ; 
considers the one a waste of time, and the other a jingling of 
discordant elements ; that he regards dancing and various other 
kinds of enjoyment as coming under the head of frivolous 
amusements, and never indulges in them nor will allow any of his 
sons or daughters to do so; and that he considers life a matter of 
so much importance that there is little enough time for the im- 
portant duties, without wasting a great part of it on unimportant 
ones; and yet, as a matter of fact, the Society of Friends in 
England was the first public body that adopted Drawing as a sub- 
ject to be taught to every child. A sternly practical body, the 
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educationists of that creed determined—and it was the first body 
that so determined—that whatever else children should learn, 
they must at least be taught to draw. Now that experiment 
solved two questions. It demonstrated that it was possible to 
teach all children, for it was found that exactly one hundred per 
cent. did learn to draw, and learned well ; and it also demonstrated 
to the minds of a large number of people that, instead of being 
simply a source of amusement or a mere accomplishment, Draw- 
ing had been elevated to the position of one of the solid subjects 
of study, and one which ought to take its place among the prac- 
tical utilizers of life. The defects of the system of special in- 
struction for the benefit of a few soon made itself apparent. In 
the schools where only a few were taught, the most proficient of 
the pupils were selected to attend the public examinations that 
were held all over the country. A girl who displayed great beauty 
of sentiment in color, or a boy who had some skill in drawing 
animals or ships—in a word, the picked talents or geniuses, ‘‘ the 
flower of the flock’’—were sent into these public examinations, 
and against ‘them were pitted these young Quaker pupils. Now 
what was found? It was found that one hundred per cent. of 
those who were taught as a part of their elementary education 
the subject of drawing, not as a specialty, but as one of the regu- 
lar branches of study, did infinitely better than the picked geniuses, 
and their attainments in even the higher branches were much 
more satisfactory. On the other hand, the so-called talented 
scholars, those who had made a specialty of this subject, fell be- 
hind, and asa class passed the examination with indifferent success. 

That was about the year 1851, and the general trial of the whole 
subject soon after followed. The school-masters of London were 
then asked to try the experiment of teaching the art to all the 
children of the public schools, and the only way by which this 
was accomplished was by their undertaking to give up one-half 
of the time spent in writing to this new subject of drawing. After 
a trial of one year, at a meeting which was held, these school- 
masters was asked to state their conclusions as to whether it was 
possible to teach all children, and their verdict was a unanimous 
one—that in giving to Drawing one-half of the time that would 
otherwise have been occupied in writing, the children wrote bet- 
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ter and the Drawing was a clear gain. The time occupied by it, 
something like one hour or one hour and a half per week, was a 
source of great comfort to the children, and drawing was an exer- 
cise which they enjoyed more fully than they enjoyed anything 
else. Now I might claim to be something of an authority on that 
point, because for a number of years I have been looking with a 
scrutinizing eye for some individual unable to learn to draw and, 
with the exception of persons afflicted in such a way as to be in- 
capable of doing many other things, I have found none—not one. 
The only form of incapacity for learning to draw; which I recog- 
nize, is either that physical incapacity produced by blindness or 
paralysis, or that mental incapacity arising from idiocy or lunacy. 

Now we meet with a great deal of nonsensical talk in regard to 
this subject of drawing. Not only is it assumed that there is a 
mystery about the subject, but the claim is made that some one 
man who is highly successful in the pursuit of art, is specially 
gifted and has a genius for it. One man, for instance, rises in 
public estimation as a physician and becomes very distinguished, 
whereupon the people call him ‘‘a genius.’’ But what is the 
secret of his ‘‘genius?’’ I have examined somewhat into the 
lives of many great men, and have had the good fortune to have 
been acquainted with some; and having a little curiosity, I have 
tried to discover what this secret is. So far I have discovered, all 
men who have arrived at greatness in any of the waiks of life 
have been distinguished for one common peculiarity ; and that 
is, they always worked about twice as hard as other men. It 
is popularly supposed that this secret of genius is something 
that we cannot comprehend. My own belief is that like the 
secret of some societies, it is one that will always be kept, because 
there is nothing to divulge ! 

I am pretty sure that so long as we are left unprovided with 
wings, the only way for us to reach the top of any ladder will be 
up the steps; and the only safe way is to get up one step at a time. 
If, in looking at some individual on the top of the ladder of fame, 
and wondering how he got there, you are told that that distin- 
guished man was born there, or came down in a balloon from the 
skies, you will, I think, be justified in disbelieving the story, and 
accepting, in its stead, something which is a little more compati- 
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ble with the laws of physical force. Now, for twenty years I have 
been looking among my various pupils—and these have averaged 
from three to six thousand every year—for that individual, who, 
giving himself a fair chance, tried to draw and was unable to learn ; 
and up to this time I have failed to find him. I think, therefore, 
Iam justified in my belief that he does not exist. True, there are 
people who find it difficult to go on, who get discouraged and 
abandon their purpose at the first reverse ; and I have discovered 
this—that if there is one certain-sign of future success, it is that of 
having less confidence in your own ability and your own gifts than 
in your determination to go on. Those who succeed the best 
ultimately, are not those who show the greatest amount of talent 
in the beginning. Were I required to pick out of a class of 
scholars the one whom I regarded as most likely to prove ultimately 
successful, Ishould perhaps pick out one stupid and thick-headed— 
so thick-headed as not to know that he was stupid—but who would 
ge right on; and as specimens of the class who invariably fail, I 
should pick out those who are on excellent terms with themselves, 
who do everything in an easy, sketchy, pretty way, and who would 
go on repeating it until they died, without making any improve- 
ment, simply because they are destitute of this determination to 
conquer, and are filled with a self-satisfaction resulting from over- 
confidence in their own powers. 

Now let me call your attention to what we have tried to do in 
the city of Boston, and State of Massachusetts, in order to, give 
this subject of Industrial Education a fair test in this country. In 
the year 1870, an act was passed by the legislature, requiring that 
every child should be taught the art of drawing, and in addition 
to that, that in every city having ten thousand inhabitants, or a 
greater number, night classes for Industrial Drawing should be 
established—requiring every city to establish what might be called 
an Industrial Art School, in which Industrial Art and mechanical 
drawing should be taught. ‘This at once created a great demand 
for instructors, and our great difficulty has been to find competent 
and experienced persons for such positions. ‘The difficulty has 
been to secure teachers competent to show, by their own skill in 
the art, what is meant by Industrial Drawing. The term itself had 
been especially chosen in order to overcome a great difficulty. 
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The parents of the scholars had been very generally impressed 
with the belief that the kind of drawing which had been taught 
was of a non-instructive character—that drawing had been rather 
a means of occupation for leisure hours, and had no distinct 
bearing upon anything that was of practical use to the pupil. In 
the law that was passed, the particular kind of drawing that was 
provided for was described as being Industrial, and that was the 
important feature—that the drawing should have a distinct rela- 
tionship to the industry of the people; in other words, that it 
should be made of general utility and assistance in the daily avo- 
cations of the people. In pursuing our inquiries as to the means 
by which the art could be most effectively taught, the fact became 
apparent to those of us by whom it had not already been fully 
recognized, that this Industrial Drawing had laid the foundation 
of all success in industrial manufactures; and, therefore, in be- 
ginning to teach Industrial Drawing, we were obliged to include 
Geometrical Drawing, necessitating the use of compasses and*a 
ruler. 

Inasmuch as the scheme of instruction required that every pupil 
in the public schools should be taught, it followed necessarily that 
the regular teachers were obliged to do the teaching. It would 
have been impossible to find in the city of Boston alone a sufficient 
number of special teachers for all the pupils in the schools. It 
was therefore a necessary condition of success that every teacher 
in the public schools should be able to teach elementary drawing. 
It was also necessary that the subject should be graded, and it was 
accordingly graded from the first steps to the highest; and I 
regret that in this hall I have not an opportunity of showing you 
exactly how this was done. I could show you how, from the first 
stroke upon the slate up to a design for a manufactured article, 
that the progress is gradual; and that if you begin at the begin- 
ning and progress step by step, as the child does in the school, 
you would find that there is no point in the whole course where 
the study of drawing becomes difficult. In the primary schools, 
the child is taught the use of certain expressions, and the reason 
for this is that one-half of the work of drawing depends upon the 
child understanding the terms used by the teacher, and having 
his attention drawn to the nice distinctions which exist between 
one form and another; and therefore the geometrical forms are 
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given like the alphabet, and are drawn in a way to show a certain 
amount of intelligence. To some of you it may seem cruel that 
before nine years of age a child should be required to make de- 
signs, but you would not think so if you saw him going through 
that particular lesson. Indeed I do not know of a prettier sight 
than that of a primary class—children of from seven to nine years 
of age—filling their slates with what they call ‘‘ original designs.’’ 
The teacher simply gives a square, circle, or triangle, to the chil- 
dren to draw, and then each pupil in the school is expected to 
fill that geometric form in some way that would make it attractive. 

In addition to that, these little children are given lessons in 
drawing from dictation, without having ever seen the object which 
they are called upon to draw from the oral description of the 
teacher. In the grammar school, instead of drawing from copies 
on the blackboard, the children are taught to draw from the real 
objects. Instead of making very simple designs from dots or 
tlick and thin lines, they make what are called elementary de- 
signs to fill given spaces from given subjects. In other words, a 
square, or any geometric enclosing form, being given, as wellas 
a subject or unit of form, they are taught to fill that geometric 
form, to transpose a previous arrangement of the pattern, and so 
on. They draw from solid objects, in order that they may see 
what is meant by drawing from nature, the best preparation for 
that exercise being the drawing from geometric solids. The geo- 
metrical drawing exercises are made use of in order to insure ac- 
curacy of perception; and this leads me to remark that one great 
advantage resulting from a knowledge of drawing as taught in the 
public schools, is that it teaches the children to see. You may 
think that if you have eye-sight you are able to see, but that 
does not follow: you may be able to look, but it does not follow 
that you can see. You may havea picture on your eye, but it does 
not follow that you have it truly in your brain. This exercise of 
drawing, therefore, is going to have a more important influence 
upon every other branch of education than that which it has upon 
drawing itself, because it will educate the eyes of the children. 
There is one thing which I am more and more convinced of 
every day of my life, which is, that men or women who have not 
been taught to draw ought not to be believed on their oaths ds to 
anything which they have seen with theireyes. They are unable 
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to tell you definitely what it is they do see. When you ask them 
to show you in some tangible form what it was that they saw, and 
they show you something utterly distorted and unlike the original, 
you are entitled to judge them by their own evidence of what they 
see, which is a distortion. The eyes of people educated in art 
see objects in a totally different way from that in which they are 
seen by others and the impressions which are received concerning 
the same object are in the two cases widely divergent. In the 
High Schools, this elementary work is carried on still further. 
Instead of drawing from models, as in the grammar schools, the 
pupils who are advanced enough, paint from nature, and practice 
shading from nature. Instead of learning geometrical drawing, 
they are to learn perspective, and instead of filling up certain out- 
lines with various forms, under the head of elementary design, 
they study applied design, or design applied to industrial pur- 
poses. 

By way of summarizing the courses of study which I have en- 
deavored to describe, I will now repeat to you that, in the Primary 
schools, these pupils have exercises from the black-board, defi- 
nitions of geometrical forms, design, dictation and memory- 
drawing. In the grammar schools, there are exercises in elemen- 
tary design, drawing from models, geometrical drawing, with oc- 
casional exercises in dictation and memory-drawing. Inthe High 
schools, there are exercises in painting and shading from nature, 
in perspective and in Applied Design. We are preparing also for 
the study of Historic styles of ornament, and the botanical analy- 
sis of plants and flowers. Every pupil in the High school advanced 
classes is required to make at least two designs for some useful 
purpose, in the course of one year. 

In addition to this course forthe public day schools, there are the 
evening schools—these having been established more particularly 
as a means of capturing and helping that portion of the genera- 
tion which has just escaped from school, consisting mainly of a 
large mass of young mechanics. From these schools, however, I 
expect less good to arise for the present, than from the day schools, 
because the students have not as a rule been taught to draw when 
young ; and my reason for this opinion is, that it is difficult and 
almost impossible for the pupils of these schools to give enough 
of time or to stay long enough to enable them to succeed: more- 
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over, achild will learn more rapidly at nine than at nineteen years 
of age. The subjects taught here are Free-hand Drawing from the 
flat and the round, Mechanical Drawing, Architecture and Building 
Construction, Applied Design, and Ship Draughting. 

We have also a Normal Art School, which has been in existence 
for a little more than a year. The causes which led to the estab- 
lishment of this school, were that when the act of the Massachu- 
setts legislature was passed, the great difficuity in complying with 
it was the impossibility of findirig good teachers. A painter, a 
sculptor, an architect, an engineer, is not necessarily a teacher; a 
teacher is one who understands the elements of all these branches 
thoroughly, and who has the experienced power of making a pupil 
learn from his instruction. Fora mixed class of twenty or thirty, 
it is essential that the teacher should be one who is familiar 
with all of these branches ; otherwise you will not have a teacher 
who is competent to teach every pupil in the class. The only 
cure for the difficulty of producing good teachers was the estab- 
lishment of a normal school, in which the teachers should be re- 
quired to go through a thorough course of training, which course 
should include the scientific branches as well as the artistic. The 
course of study is arranged to cover four years; and is being car- 
ried out, as well as the time has permitted. 

The point to which I would now call your attention is, the 
value of Industrial Art Education. I have already endeavored to 
show that it would have a value educationally, and now we come 
to consider what is its value commercially. There are many in 
this hall to-night who can contradict me if I overstate the fact, 
when I say that you cannot put into the hands of the working 
man, who has been taught their use, two more valuable instruments 
than a pencil and a pair of compasses. They will prove not only 
of value in their use to him, but of value to society. In all in- 
dustrial occupations in which it is employed, the skillful handling 
of the pencil is of so much importance in determining the value 
of an article, that where such skill does not exist on the part of 
the working man, there is a serious loss—a loss to the manufac- 
turer, a loss to the workman, and a loss to the purchaser. At 
Worcester, Massachusetts, where there a number of machine-shops, 
and many mechanical trades carried on, the manufacturers say 
that a workman who is able to draw is worth to them thirty-three 
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per cent. more than one who is unable to draw. They are prepared 
to pay higher wages to a man who can draw well than they would 
be willing to pay to one who cannot draw. The reason for this 
is that the skilled workman loses no time, does not need to have 
some one over him to show him, and puts into his work an accur- 
acy and finish which could be acquired only from an intelligent use 
of his instruments, only to be acquired by delicacy in drawing, 
In looking at a manufactured article, your attention is directed 
first to the quality of the material, and then to the character of 
the manufacture ; but not one of us ever bought an article without 
considering the question of taste, nor perhaps ever will. What 
is it that oftentimes makes one manufacturer successful and ruins 
another, but the presence or lack of taste in their goods ? Whether 
the manufactured article shall be ugly or pretty depends upon 
skill in design ; skill in design depends upon skill in drawing, 
while skill in drawing depends upon art education. 

A few days ago I saw in the Art Museum of Boston a Persian 
rug which had been purchased for and was displayed in the mu- 
seum as a sample of good taste. Its size was about six feet by 
four, and the price paid for it was $400. That was not only its 
price, but its value—there is sometimes a distinction—and not 
only was it of that value, but it had been sold for a much larger 
sum in England, before it came here, and would sell for as much 
more if it went there again. I reflected that here was a rug 
which had been made by a people whom we are accustomed to re- 
gard as little better than half-dressed savages. As compared with 
the Persians, we should consider ourselves an aristocracy ; and 
yet these so-called half-naked savages made a rug worth $400. 

Now I reflected upon the extent of our own capacity in the 
same direction, and what would be the value of the same kind of 
a rug made by ourselves, I accordingly went to the nearest store 
and examined a variety of rugs, and was informed that the prices 
ranged according to size and quality of design, from twenty and 
thirty to fifty dollars. They contained all colors and made an 
ambitious display, and I found any one of them just as good for 
all practical purposes as this $400 rug of the Persians. The only 
difference was that in the one case the rug had been made with 
some little taste in design and color, and in the other case there 
was little or no taste. In the city of Lowell I was told by a manu- 
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facturer that they paid something like $60,000 per year for their 
designs, which they principally import from abroad; and yet 
they are now discussing the question whether they should allow 
drawing to be taught in the public schools. I suggest that if other 
countries, when discussing that question, had decided against it, 
Lowell would have no need to discuss the question, because it 
would not have been in existence, inasmuch as its designs come 
from countries where drawing is taught in the public schools ; and 
further, that if every designer imported from abroad was re- 
moved from the Lowell mills on the following day, the Lowell 
mills would have to shut up, and then the people would have 
plenty of time to discuss whether they would have drawing taught 
in the public schools. 

The condition of France to-day is another illustration. Here 
isa nation that had been, one might almost say, despoiled and 
driven to the earth by her misfortues, and yet to-day she is just 
as elastic as she was before her great war. This is is simply be- 
cause by her art education she has made the whole human race her 
subjects, and holds to-day in her hands the talisman which attracts 
you and me and all of us to Paris. We are simply slaves to her 
superiority. Political emancipation in one form took place in 
America one hundred years ago. Suppose we now try to emancipate 
ourselves from another kind of bondage to foreigners, and begin 
the second century of our national existence by resolving to de- 
velop what we know to be in us, and thus make ourselves indus- 
trially, as well as politically, an independent nation. 

If I may be permitted to say a word to you as citizens of Phila- 
delphia, it is this. You have here a great manufacturing city. I 
need no further assurance than what I have seen to-day to con- 
vince me that Philadelphia is destined to become one of the lead- 
ing industrial cities of the world, I have endeavored to show you 
what England is doing for her manufacturing interests—interests 
precisely like those you have here. If we were to look to Germany 
and France, we should see similar efforts in behalf of art education 
going forward there. Now, how are you preparing to meet the 
competition in industrial products arising from this European 
education? You know better than I. But I can say that unless 
you are prepared to give equally thorough art education here, you 
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must expect only defeat, even in your own markets, when you come 
in competition with your foreign competitors. 

Mr. Smith closed his remarks by an allusion to the Centennial 
Exhibition, and commending the idea of a Memorial Hall, which 
it is intended to found in connection with the exhibition. He 
showed from his own experience in connection with similar institu- 
tions, how easy it was to fill such a Museum with objects of art 
character and interest, when once they were founded on a broad 
basis; and he offered the very practical suggestion, which seemed 
to meet the favor of his audience, that the people of Philadelphia 
should see that the Hall or Museum received liberal contributions 
from the industrial master-pieces sent to the Exhibition itself. 
He believed that, at no great cost, the most important works from 
the foreign exhibitors could be retained to permanently enrich its 
collection. 


FOURTH OF JULY. 


OME one has said the Americans do not know how to enjoy 
a public holiday, or, as it might more correctly be phrased, to 
enjoy publicly a holiday. 

There is in this country really but one festival day which the 
nation, as a nation, celebrates. Christmas, New Year’s Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, are, more or less, in different sections, seasons 
of general rejoicing, but general only in the sense of simultaneous, 
for they are devoted to family, or at most, to social gatherings. 

Washington’s birth-day is signalized by military parades in our 
large cities and towns, but not much attention is elsewhere paid 
to it, we suspect, and it is honored rather by deputy, as it were. 

The fourth of July is our only national holiday. But as 
each anniversary of it goes by, it is to be feared that a convic- 
tion of the truth of the observation above quoted is more and 
more deeply borne in on the minds of all thinking men. 

The causes are, perhaps, not so easily discernible ; but the fact 
is undeniable, that the Fourth of July, as at present constituted, 
is an unmitigated and outrageous humbug. 
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Another is close at hand; soon our ears will tingle with its 
noisy rites, and the smell of its burnt-offerings will salute our nos- 
trils. Let us review the record of one, or rather all Fourths of July. 
Let us place ourselves in the situation of some benighted foreigner, 
just arrived in this land of freedom: we can thus, perhaps, realize 
the impression produced by a Fourth of July on those who see it 
for the first time; to us, indeed, custom hath staled its infinite 
variety. For some days before ‘there are symptoms of the great 
event ; the noise of the cracker is heard, and the boys go about the 
streets with unusual vivacity. These things our foreign friend has 
perhaps noticed ; but not knowing what they portend, he goes to 
bed on the night of the 3d of July, perchance to sleep, which if 
he succeeds in doing in spite of the firing of guns, etc., before 
sunrise, he will be awakened at that hour by such an uproar of 
cannon and bells, that he will at first imagine that a new revolu- 
tion has broken out. On second thought, he will recall the inti- 
mations he has received as to the ‘‘ day we celebrate,’’ and fee] 
convinced that it is, indeed, an important occasion. After break- 
fast he goes into the streets, to run the gauntlet of troops of imps 
revelling in fire, and devils of a larger growth unexpectedly dis- 
charging fire-arms near by him. At noon more salvos of cannon 
and bells ‘‘ad Zdctum,’’ on the cessation of which the lesser noise- 
makers redouble their efforts, with a partial intermission after dark 
in case of fireworks, and continuing till late at night. The fire- 
works are a welcome relief; they make little noise themselves, and 
they put some stop to other noises. Our foreign visitor will at 
least be grateful to them if he does enjoy them, and though he may 
not understand the curious eagles and other devices, he cannot 
fail to admire the rockets mounting gracefully into air, leaving 
behind a gently-waving trail of fire, and at the summit of their 
career bursting into a shower of gold. 

The fireworks over, the farewells to the great occasion are pro- 
nounced by all sorts of explosives, and our foreign friend seeks 
his domicil convinced that the Americans are a singular people. 
The next morning he will find new matter for astonishment in 
such paragraphs as this in the New York Z7ibune of July 5, 1874: 
“One riot, six brutal affrays, thirty-five fires, forty children seri- 
ously wounded, at least three persons killed outright, and one 
child burned to death, form the total of the casualties consequent 
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on the celebration of the Fourth in this city and Brooklyn.” 
This may seem appalling to him, though he will not wonder at 
the number of fires, even if they are like that in Allegheny city, 
in which place there were sacrificed on the altar of patriotism a 
hundred or so houses, offered up, no doubt, by the small boys, in 
the same cheerful spirit with which Artemus Ward sent his first 
cousin and his wife’s brother to the war. For ourselves, we con- 
fess that, as year after year we read the long lists of those who 
have shot, burnt, blown up and otherwise mutilated themselves 
in displaying their patriotism, we feel a vindictive delight at see- 
ing them thus hoisted with their own petard. It is gratifying to 
think that retributive justice has overtaken some of those who have 
purchased their miserable gratification at the expense of the com- 
fort of their quiet fellow-citizens. Those of the victims of the 
day who, on the other hand, have suffered from ills not of their 
own devising, have our sincerest commiseration. 

In the manner in which we display our joy on this our great 
national festival, there is nothing of the originality on which, as 
Americans, we are wont to pride ourselves. There are a number 
of nations less civilized than ourselves, who adopt very similar 
methods. From the Chinese we have obtained one of our most 
important means of properly honoring the day, namely, fire- 
crackers. The noble savages who inhabit various portions of 
Africa, travelers tell us, signalize all occasions of public ceremony 
or rejoicing by firing guns, beating drums and tom-toms, and 
blowing horns, with an accompaniment of howls and yells, all of 
which is regarded as in the highest degree suitable. 

As a nation advances in the scale of civilization and intelligence, 
so do its manners and customs become more refined and intel- 
lectual. In childhood we know not how to express our emotions 
otherwise than by giving them free vent as nature dictates ; the 
child shouts and laughs with joy; man, civilized man, smiles. 
The savage man is like a child, and savage nations manifest their 
feelings as children do. 

But nations, like children, ought to grow up and ‘‘ put away 
childish things.’’ When, then, a nation displays characteristics 
belonging to those far below it in the scale of civilization, we are 
forced to conclude that in this respect it is unworthy of the rank 
to which it lays claim, and which is commonly assigned it. Here, 
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now, is a pleasant reflection for an American: our great, progres- 
sive, enlightened republic, which we say is among the foremost 
nations of the earth, adhering to customs like those of the semi- 
civilized nations of the East, or, far worse, of wretched savages, 
whose ferocious and degraded barbarism is almost unparalleled. 

Mortifying as this may be to our national pride, it is impossible 
to deny the fact. The scenes of which we have spoken would not 
be out of place in a description of the manners and customs of 
the Chinese, or the inhabitants of Dahomey. 

The intelligent portion of the community in our large cities 
show their appreciation of what is done by going out of town, 
those of them who can, and staying until the dreaded day is over. 
Year by year the exodus increases, till the better portions of the 
city look deserted. 

Shades of the Declaration’s Signers, are we come to this? Are 
your deeds thus commemorated, and do you not rise from your 
graves in indignant protest against such a degradation? As a 
people we are called on to mend our ways in this respect, and to 
put an end to the puerile folly of an exhibition compared with 
which an Indian war-dance is a solemn and majestic spectacle. 

We glory in the inventive genius of our nation: can it produce 
nothing better than this? We have even lost whatever art of 
festal celebration our ancestors had, for surely ‘‘Merrie England’’ 
never beheld such a saturnalia of fools as each successive year 
witnesses in this country. 

There are those among us who have studied history and traveled 
in other lands—who are conversant with the institutions and cus- 
toms of many peoples, ancient and modern: can they not tell us 
how these did, or do, celebrate their great national days? Can 
they not describe magnificent processions, splendid games, con- 
tests of strength and skill, frolicsome carnivals, joyous festivals, 
imposing military displays, that we may imitate if we cannot in- 
vent? Some of these things, military parades for instance, we do 
understand, though too many of our processions are composed of 
an array of individuals attired in the national costume of black, 
including hat and white cotton gloves, presenting an appearance 
eminently respectable, but not calculated to fire the spectator 
with enthusiasm. 


Let us make an effort: even a base ball match would be a step 
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upward; something, at all events, can and should be done to res- 
cue the celebration of our national day from the management, so 
far as there is any, of fools and children, and substitute for their 
proceedings something which, as men of common sense, we can 
approve ; and as Americans, need not blush to witness. 








DR. VAN DE WARKER ON “THE RELATIONS OF 
WOMEN TO THE PROFESSIONS AND SKILLED 
LABOR.”’’! 


ARTISANSHIP is misplaced in scientific discussions. Truth 

lies in both the yea and the may of most questions, and is 

not to be advanced by the neglect of either. Most writers on the 

above and kindred subjects, indulge in a strong statement of facts 

and arguments which bear on one or other side of the questions 
treated, while their converse is overlooked or ignored. 

Dr. Van de Warker has undoubtedly fallen into this grave error 
in the article under consideration ; and instead of treating of the 
relations of women to the professions and skilled labor, has really 
discussed only their dsadz/ities in these relations, failing to recog- 
nize their natural abilities as well. He has made a more serious 
mistake than this even, viz: an unfair putting of the side presented. 
He states, at the outset, his purpose of studying woman from the 
stand-point of the gynecologist ; claiming the right to be heard 
on this vital question, on the ground of having devoted years to 
the study of women and their diseases. 

This alone is enough to vitiate all his arguments and conclu- 
sions, as bearing on the questions which he professes to discuss. 
Pathology constitutes a special science, and cannot fairly be made 
the groundwork of general considerations ; and it is unfortunate 
that the most prominent writers on these subjects have been phy- 
sicians who have apparently not known how to distinguish between 
physiology and pathology. This may be explained by the fact that 
their relations are mainly with the sick ; their observations are 
made among them, and their conclusions are naturally influenced 
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by these personal experiences. No argument is needed to prove 
that this is not the point of view from which the questions em. 
bodied in Dr. Van de Warker’s subject should be examined. Had 
his paper been entitled :—‘‘ The disabilities of invalid and semi- 
invalid women in relation to the professions and skilled labor,’’ 
he would have had a better claim to fairness in the treatment of 
his subject. 

As these objections cannot, however, be brought against the 
entire article, and as it may be considered fairly to represent the 
views of a majority of those physicians who have lately addressed 
the public on these subjects, its statements and conclusions will be 
considered sertatim. 

The first points taken, as stated in a recapitulation, are that the 
moral subjection of woman to man, is a sexual peculiarity, per- 
petuated and intensified by heredity, (rather than the /aw of 
heredity, as the writer puts it,) and that the tendency of civili- 
zation to antagonize this subjection, is neutralized by sexual 
selection. 

That there is a partial truth in these statements will not be de- 
nied; but since this subjection has its foundation in the lower 
traits of character, and, as recognized by Dr. Van de Warker, is 
held in common with the lower animals, it must have been modified 
by civilization, which consists in a differentiation of the human 
from the lower animal races. That which is entirely neutralized 
does not manifest itself; and the statement of a tendency of civi- 
lization is really the statement of a partially accomplished resu/t¢ of 
civilization. 

It may be of interest to note that the subjection of man to 
woman, (also a sexual peculiarity,) though manifested in a differ- 
ent direction, is perhaps equally influential upon the character. 
The continued modification of this mutual subjection will inevita- 
bly accompany the continued elevation of the race, through an in- 
creasing ascendency of the higher intellectual and moral, over the 
lower traits of character. 

The probability of the failure of inheritance from intellectually 
active women is next considered. 

This is undoubtedly a serious difficulty, but it is one which be- 
longs to an entire class of social problems. It is a recognized fact 
that civilization itself tends to infertility. Of the relative fertility 
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of man as compared with the lower animals, Herbert Spencer 
speaks as follows: ‘‘ His extremely low rate of multiplication we 
shall recognize as the necessary concomitant of his much higher 
evolution ;’’ and of the relation of fertility to future progress, he 
says: ‘‘ Man’s further evolution itself necessitates a decline in 
his fertility.’” 

It is well known that the superior classes are less fertile than the 
inferior; their infertility probably depending not so much upon 
physiological differences, as upon later marriages and greater 
prudence in undertaking the responsibility of offspring. 
Granting that marriage occurs ‘‘ in obedience to a sexual law and 
not from choice,’’ there is no doubt that sexual and emotional im- 
pulses to marriage are held in abeyance by motives of a higher 
type naturally operative in more highly cultivated characters, 
While ignorant improvidence drifts into marriage regardless of its 
responsibilities, the higher standard of comfort at which educated 
persons will consent to have families, makes diminution in fertility 
among such a necessity; but this would scarcely be urged as an 
objection to education in general; and although ‘‘ it is a matter 
of common remark how frequently men of unusual mental activity 
leave no offspring,’’* we should hardly be justified in drawing an 
argument from this fact against the higher education of mei: ! 

Since a decrease in fertility is then a necessity of civilization, 
and may indeed be regarded as one of the evidences of it, it is 
puerile to lament it, or to raise it as an objection to what would 
otherwise be considered an advantage, viz: the intellectual eleva- 
tion of women. 

Of the effects of diminished fertility upon individuals, Spencer 
says: ‘* We must conceive the type gradually so modified that the 

_more developed nervous system irresistibly draws off for its normal 
and unforced activities, a larger proportion of the common stock 
of nutrition ; and while so increasing the zutensity, completeness, 
and /ength of the individual life, necessarily diminishing the reserve* 
applicable to the setting up of new lives, no longer required to be 
so numerous.”’ 

That the principle of the survival of the fittest will eventually 
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secure inheritance through such individuals is undoubted. ‘‘ In 
this case, as in many others, nature secures each step in advance 
by a succession of trials; which are perpetually repeated, and can 
not fail to be repeated until success is achieved.”’ 

In all densely populated countries the choice lies between small 
families and a diminished number of marriages. That the former 
alternative would tend to the more rapid improvement of the race 
is evident. The too early and frequent bearing of young is as in- 
jurious to women as to the lower animals—tending to an arrest of 
development, impairment of constitution and premature decay, 
with their accompanying moral deterioration. The young are also 
of a less active and hardyconstitution. Statistics show that, other 
things being equal, infants born of mothers from 25 to 30 years of 
age, are larger and more likely to come to maturity than those of 
either younger or older women. 

It is then absurd to lament the voluntary postponement of mar- 
riage for the sake of a professional education, when the best inter- 
ests of society demand, and economical conditions continually 
enforce such postponement. It will be granted that the physical 
and moral health of women suffer when this period is passed in 
comparative idleness, or in dissipations and follies but little better 
than actual idleness, or even in work that occupies the hands 
without filling and sufficiently taxing the mind. Hence, prepara- 
tion, during these years, for business or a profession, must be con- 
servative both of individual interests and of the general welfare. 

It may be objected that women would have little inducement to 
prepare for business or a profession, with the prospect of marriage 
at twenty-five, and the disabilities which marriage brings, since 
they are undoubtedly ‘‘an obstacle to professional success,’’ as 
forcibly stated by Dr. Van de Warker. 

Since there is a degree of importance to be attached even to ex- 
ceptional cases, the experience of Mrs, Lucretia Mott may, with 
propriety, be cited in this connection. She assertsthat the period 
of child-bearing was, with her, the most active of her whole life 
and most productive of work. 

If Spencer is right in the conclusion that decrease in fertility, 
as an attendant of progress, will go on ‘‘ until the rate of multi- 
plication is just equal to the rate of mortality,’’ (and the pressure 
of population must finally bring about this result,) child-bearing 
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will become gradually less burdensome, until the limit of progress 
in this direction shall be reached. Spencer says that ‘‘some 
average number [of children] between two and three may be in- 
ferred as the limit.’’ A gradual reduction in infantile mortality, 
which is much increased by rapid and excessive child-bearing, will 
accompany this diminution in fertility; each process sustaining 
and providing for the other by a mutual reaction. 

Evolution is thus seen to provide for the intellectual elevation 
of woman, by a constantly decreasing demand upon her for the 
performance of those functions which are purely physical. When 
an average production of two or three children only shall be 
required, this will present a comparatively slight barrier to intel- 
lectual development, or to the work which both contributes to it 
and grows out of it. 

It would then seem that the impulse, on the part of women, to 
modify sexual differences, springs from profound changes slowly 
but surely operating in social economy, rather than from restless 
ambitions; and that this impulse, being involved as a factor of 
the future progress of the race, is in entire harmony with the prin- 
ciples of evolution which prevail in Sociology, no less than in all 
other departments of Nature and life. 

The statement that ‘‘ women are retarded in their advancement 
to professional work by public opinion,’’ requires no special 
notice ; public opinion being only an index of the stage of progress 
and a recognition of existing conditions. Time was, and still is 
in some countries, when public opinion opposed the idea that one 
could be a gentleman and, at the same time, a useful member of 
society. That ‘‘a vast majority of women are opposed to their 
own sex entering the professions,’’ is a natural accompaniment of 
the imperfect education and intellectual development of the mass 
of women. It is a common-place of political science that igno- 
rance is conservative ; not in the truer, higher sense of the word, 
but as opposed to progress. The leaders in all onward move- 
ments have been from among those in the advance lines of thought, 
and they have ever had to contend against ‘‘a vast majority.’’ 
History repeats itself. 

‘* One would naturally suppose,’’ says Dr. Van de Warker, “‘ that 
in the matter of religion a woman’s opinion is as good as a man’s ; 
that with equal learning and experience, a woman is as competent 
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to discharge pastoral duties as a man, and yet you may count 
upon the fingers of one hand the number of pulpits filled success- 
fully by women in this great country.”’ 

If by the ‘‘ matter of religion’’ were meant the things which 
pertain to a spiritual life, and the charity which ‘sees in every man 
a brother and in all humanity a common family, undoubtedly the 
fashion of the world would have little to do with it, and woman’s 
deeper religious nature would ensure her the supremacy in this 
field; but on the point of ‘‘ equal learning and experience,’’ a 
question at once arises as to the opportunities afforded women of 
fitting themselves for the profession of Theology. How many the- 
ological schools of acknowledged reputation have made provision 
for the education of women ? 

“A vast majority of women’’ show good judgment in preferring 
an educated to an uneducated expounder of the theology, physics, 
metaphysics, and political economy, which constitute ‘‘ the mat- 
ter of religion,’’ as referred to above. 

It is true that ‘‘ in this [great] country, women are free to en- 
ter the medical profession ;’’ but it is also true that they are not 
free to enter one in a hundred of the medical colleges of the coun- 
try. There may bea freedom so hedged about by conditions as 
to be practically null. The women of California are undoubtedly 
free to enter the medical profession, but they must come to Chica- 
go, to Ann Arbor, to Philadelphia, or to New York, for the neces- 
sary education. In the mean time, the doors of her University 
stand invitingly open to such of her sons as may desire either to 
sip or to drink deeply of the advantages which it affords. 

The writer apparently argues that because ‘‘ women seem to 
lack confidence in their own sex in this position,’’ (as physicians, ) 
this lack of confidence must always prove a barrier to success. In 
reply, there is needed but the statement that the oldest medical 
school in the world for the education of women—the Woman’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania—has but just completed its first 
quarter-century, having observed its twenty-fifth anniversary on 
the r1th of March last by the opening of the first college building 
ever erected for the express purpose of the medical education of 
women. Confidence in times of physical suffering is of slow 
growth; and the mass of women would have shown themselves 
progressive indeed if twenty-five years of existence of the ‘‘ med- 
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ical woman’’ had sufficed to put her on an equality, in public con- 
fidence, with the medical man, hoary with the accumulated expe- 
riences of centuries. ‘‘The reliance upon man in moments of 
bodily pain is’’ indeed “ easily explained,’’ but furnishes no ar- 
gument against the ultimate success of women in this profession. 
Their average success at this early period in their history, is bet- 
ter than could have been predicted ; and can be explained only 
on the ground of the “fitness of things.’’ 

‘¢ The anomaly of the female ovariotomist,’’ so far from wait- 
ing on the future, has already been produced in more than one 
instance, and the entire department of female surgery is success- 
fully occupied by women. 

It is a significant fact that the literature of medicine has em- 
balmed the names of Mesdames Boivin and La Chapelle; giving 
a far greater ratio of distinguished women in proportion to the 
whole number ever engaged in the profession, than is shown by 
the long list of medical celebrities from Hippocrates down, as 
compared with the thousands upon thousands in the ranks of 
medical men. 

In treating of the anatomical unfitness of women for skilled 
labor, and their consequent unconscious avoidance of such labor, 
the writer evidently loses sight of the laws of development, which 
teach that ‘‘ anatomical unfitness’’ has resulted as much from the 
‘‘avoidance,”’ etc., as the avoidance from the unfitness ; and that 
this condition will correct itself, in the natural course of adapta- 
tion of the organism to the environment. He recognizes these 
principles, however, in the following paragraphs : 

‘Woman must be content to grow up, to evolve, generation by 
generation, to a position from which she can compete with man 
in the fields of labor.’’ ‘‘ There exists in society a force which is 
tending to the parallel evolution of the sexes. This force lies in 
the large excess of females in the adult population of many coun- 
tries. Stern necessity will force—if this condition of affairs con- 
tinues in the future (we will pardon this confusion of moods and 
tenses, for the sake of the sound philosophy)—a large percentage 
of this excess to compete with man in the professions and skilled 
labor. Many of these trained women will marry and have children, 
and thus form nuclei, divergent lines from which will extend into 
posterity, ever adding increment upon increment to the forces 
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which tend to parallelism in the evolution of the sexes.’’ These 
are legitimate deductions, if the idea of parallelism be restricted 
to that of an equality, 7 value, of intellectual, social and labor- 
producing development ; and the point is thus well met. It 
must not be inferred, however, that future progress in this direc- 
tion will necessarily be as slow as has been the development of the 
race in the past. Woman shares with man the cumulative benefits 
of civilization, and, in many respects, the two sexes start in life on 
anequal footing. Theaccumulated literature of the past belongs to 
both, and the increasing facilities for observation and experiment 
are alike ready to their hands. Much is hoarded, it is true, be- 
hind barred doors which refuse to open to woman ; but progress in 
this direction is enough to afford encouragement to the prophetic 
mind, and difficulties to be overcome will exert their legitimate 
influence in developing the determination and energy so essential 
to success. It isalso true that dwarfing influences begin their work 
upon the human female at an early age. The proprieties of girl- 
life, under a widely-differing law from those of boy-life, interfere 
with robust development ; and a thousand forces are at work to 
strengthen the emotional nature without securing the intellectual 
growth necessary to a healthful balance. Our author supplies a 
quotation from Dr. Maudsley which is significant in this connec- 
tion: ‘‘ Through generations her character has been formed with 
that chief aim [marriage]; it has been made feeble by long habits 
of dependence ;_ by the circumstanees of her position the sexual life 
has been undesignedly developed at the expense of the intellec- 
tual,” The mere statement of the causes of these conditions, sug. 
gests the remedy, viz: a change of ‘‘aim’’ and of ‘‘the circum- 
stances of her position.”’ 

That such changes must come, as a result of the very continu- 
ance of the plan of educating women solely for marriage, is evident. 
While this method may have served the race well in the past, it is 
seen to be constantly defeating its object now, since it compels 
men to celibacy by rendering women unfit to assume their proper 
share of the family burdens, which are constantly increased by the 
increasing demands of modern civilization. Also, through the 
practical separation of their daily lives from those of men, women 
are losing much of their former healthful influence. 

In weighing woman’s chances of intellectual success, Dr. Van 
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de Warker says: ‘If we examine carefully the mental action of 
women, we preceive in it an undercurrent of sex.’’ This he de- 
nominates ‘‘ sexual cerebration,’’ which, judging from the context, 
may be supposed to mean that on any given subject, a woman's 
thought is likely to differ, in some particulars, from a man’s thought, 
While he sees in this fact a barrier to the professional success of 
women, another view is that in this very difference lies an impor- 
tant element of success. 

There are wide fields where women will succeed, not in spite of 
being women, but because of it. There will doubtless be a dif- 
ferentiation of work in the professions, as in other departments 
of labor, in which ‘‘ that exercise of the sympathies which gives 
such beauty to the character of women,”’ will naturally assert its 
beneficent influence, and where the feminine phase of sexual cere- 
bration (which our author assures us, ‘‘in no way interferes with 
high culture and the exercise of the best qualities of the mind ’’) 
will give to professional work that element of tenderness and sym- 
pathy which is never out of place. 

With regard to ‘‘ the evils resulting from voluntary celibacy,” 
it may be replied that if women marry ‘‘in obedience to a sexual 
law and not from choice,’’ as previously stated, this matter will 
adjust itself in accordance with individual needs ; such women as 
would suffer, either physically or mentally, from celibacy, not 
being likely to choose it from an ambition to succeed profession- 
ally. 

While the possible evils of celibacy have received abundant no- 
tice from medical writers, the disastrous effects upon health, of 
marital excesses submitted to as a necessity by many married wo- 
men, have been almost overlooked. Few physicians, however, 
need go beyond the boundaries of their own professional observa- 
tions for evidence of their existence, and an impartial treatment 
of the subject of the comparative disadvantages of celibacy, re- 
quires their recognition. The injuries to the individual, result- 
ing from excessive child-bearing, so common in married life, 
should also be considered in this connection. 

Why apology should be deemed necessary for reference toa 
physiological fact, as in introducing the subject of ovulation, does 
not come within the scope of the scientific imagination. The 
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ground of science is hallowed ground, and the warrant of fact is 
always accepted by the scientific mind. 

The mental disturbances likely to accompany ovulation and the 
meno-pause (change of life), are admitted to be far greater in 
those women in whom emotional development predominates over 
intellectual, than when the reverse is the case. Hence a ¢rained 
ascendency of the intellect cannot be supposed to increase their 
liability, but rather tolessen it. Every case of hysteria is a living 
argument in favor of such training. While women are undeni- 
ably liable to emotional perturbations, this is not peculiar to their 
sex, and there is no evidence that their judgment upon an intellec- 
tual question is likely to be impaired by any excitement naturally 
belonging to the periods referred to. ‘To women in health, these 
objections do not, then, apply ; and such as have not health are 
as likely to find it in study and in work, as in the office of the 
gyneecologist—though medical ministrations are by no means to 
be undervalued ; certainly, a professed gynzcologist should take 
into account the influence that must result from the great modern 
improvements in the arts both of obstetrics and gynzcology, in 
the saving of life, health and strength to women, and the conse- 
quent increase of their efficiency and usefulness. 

Upon the statement ‘‘ that children are necessary to the mental 
and physical health of women, but that maternity is unfavorable 
to success in skilled labor or the professions,’’ little need be add- 
ed to the general considerations brought out in connection with 
the subject of infertility. It would be philosophical to suppose 
that the natural satisfaction of the instincts both of paternity and 
of maternity may conduce to the development of a well-rounded 
nature and character ; but to assume that the non-fulfilment of 
either must vitiate intellectual work is unwarrantable, and in di- 
rect contradiction not only of the ‘‘ matter of common remark’’ 
previously quoted, but of the main drift of the argument against 
intellectual activity in women. 

The remaining points, as summed up in a recapitulation, have 
been discussed in connection with others, of which they are but 
repetitions. 

Perhaps enough has already been said in regard to the ground- 
work of pathology on which the arguments and conclusions under 
consideration are mainly based; but it may be specified that 
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startling pictures of insane women, as on p. 468, are especially 
out of place in a discussion which claims to be ‘‘a physiological 
study.’”’ , 

A classification of the forces manifested in the human organism 
as ‘‘ intellectual, physical and sexual,’’ is certainly original ; as an 
example of scientific accuracy, it recalls the ancient enumeration 
of chemical elements—‘‘ earth, water, air and fire.’’ 

There is evident, in the mind of the writer, not a little confu- 
sion of thought as to the real drift of many of his statements, since 
he repeatedly contradicts himself; as when he says that ‘‘ phenom- 
enal women’’ have demonstrated the capacity of their sex, and 
afterwards believes ‘‘ woman to be the mental peer of man’’—thus 
making the statement general which had been previously restricted 
toa few. 

He states that he is ‘‘ treating of the sex as a unit.’’ It may 
then be fairly inferred, either that he believes such conditions as 
are described in numerous quotations from medical works to be 
normal, and, if normal, of course consistent with health and 
healthy cerebration, or that the sex, ‘‘as a unit,’’ is an in- 
valid. At the same time, woman is ‘‘the mental peer of man,”’ 
notwithstanding this condition of chronic invalidism, and in spite 
of the fact that ‘‘ her character has been made feeble by long habits 
of dependence,’’ and ‘‘the sexual life developed at the expense of 
the intellectual.’’ His philosophy seems to teach that woman’s 
physical, and man’s intellectual activities, result in an equal 
mental development for both. 

In depicting the disabilities incident to marriage, he says: 
‘* Absolute insanity may accompany gestation, or follow parturi- 
tion,’’ and that to this cause the excess of female insane is referred 
by Dr. Maudsley. But in speaking of the evils of celibacy, he quotes 
that the dangers of marriage ‘‘ are infinitesimal as compared with 
those of celibacy.’’ Thus, unhappy woman is impaled on one or 
other horn of adilemma, of which the one likely to throw her into 
an insane asylum seems least objectionable, since its dangers are 
represented as ‘‘infinitesimal,’’ compared with the liabilities of 
the other. 

One more example of self-contradiction will conclude this para- 
graph, and (in the words of our author) ‘I am glad to say that it 
bears directly and practically upon the matter’’ of the entire}paper. 
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He quotes in effect as follows: At a meeting of the Gynzco- 
logical Society of Boston, in May, 1870, Dr. H. R. Storer is re- 
ported to have stated that the arguments usually employed against 
female physicians were, almost without exception, untenable; 
that some of the women, who were desirous of practising’ physic 
and surgery, were just as well educated forthe work, had just as 
much inclination for it, and were as unflinching in the presence of 
suffering, or at the sight of blood, as were many male practition- 
ers; that they had a right to demand an acknowledgement that, 
in these respects, they were as competent to practice as are a large 
proportion of ‘‘ ourselves.’’ 

Stronger testimony in refutation of Dr. Van de Warker’s theories 
could not be given. 

It is true that Dr. Storer followed this acknowledgement with 
the promulgation of the famous and, at that time, new doctrine 
that women physicians must necessarily be incapacitated by the 
periodical disturbance of their faculties to which they were liable, 
in common with their non-professional sisters; but this, being a 
mere theory, has little weight compared with his positive testi- 
mony to the facts, as observed by himself and given above. 
Doubtless, his observations upon women physicians had covered 
the ground of whatever physical or mental disturbances they were 
subject to, and his testimony really amounts to the statement that 
while, in theory, they ought to be disabled, 7” fact, they are not. 

The story of the typical woman w ho demonstrated her abilities 
in both domestic and professional life, by a success in each such 
as might be supposed to satisfy even a phenomenal woman—she 
having married and taken care of three successive husbands and 
several children, and this mainly during the successful practice of 
her profession ; coming through with good health and exceptional 
professional courage, at the end of a functional life crowded with © 
“‘mysterious’’ and ‘‘ startling physiological acts’’ which had been 
“contending with each other for supremacy ;’’ seemingly making 
of her organism a battle-ground upon which the woman (heaven 
save the mark, if this be science!) had to ‘‘ contend with the 
inexorable law of reproduction ;’’—this story, I say, though calcu- 
lated to discourage the male profession, ought to dispel any lin- 
gering doubts from the minds of even the most phenomenal of 
women. After such a demonstration of the compatibility of a 
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professional with a domestic and emotional life, surely no woman 
need hesitate to follow any and all of her proclivities ! 

Seriously, it would seem that there is a large amount of morbid 
cerebration (not to characterize it more particularly) among med- 
ical men in regard to these same ‘‘ physiological acts.’’ The fact 
that they are physiological ought to prevent their being consider- 
ed ‘‘startling ;’’ and while all physiological acts may with propri- 
ety be spoken of as ‘‘ mysterious,’’ it does not appear that the phe- 
nomena of reproduction are more so than many other vital 
processes. j 

The plan of argument adopted at different stages of this contro- 
versy is instructive in itself. The ground first taken by those 
opposed to the advancement of women into the higher depart- 
ments of labor, was a natural want of intellectual ability ; and 
here the discussion was apparently expected to end. But, for 
some reason (best known to those who abandoned the position), 
it did not end, and a stand was next made on the point of mus- 
cular insufficiency. Soon, however, recognizing the great truth 
that there are more powerful forces than the muscular at the com- 
mand of human nature, this too has been given up, and the physi- 
cal disabilities, directly and indirectly connected with her sex, 
have been brought to the front and paraded, ad nauseam. Dr. 
Storer is accredited with taking the initiative in this field, and Dr. 
Clarke has won distinguished laurels, while Dr. Holmes gives aid 
and comfort by the employment of witty barn-yard illustrations, 
combined with tender allusions to orange-blossoms and cypress buds; 
but to Dr. Van de Warker forever be the honor, while acknowl- 
edging woman’s potential, if not her actual, physical equality, 
(mental equivalency being stated de facto,) of demonstrating, 
mainly by the brilliant imaginative story alluded to above, that 
woman’s fender heart is really all that stands in the way of her 
triumphant success ! 

When, in his peroration, our author says: ‘‘ It must be the in- 
tent of every woman who essays a professional life to do man’s 
work as well as man can doit,’’ it is difficult to follow his thought, 
since there is no standard of professional work among men ; 
neither is the work done by a woman properly spoken of as man’s 
work—the fact of its being done by her is a demonstration of the 
contrary ; and it is doubtless the intent of every professional wo- 
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man to do her own work as well asshe may find herself able under 
existing conditions. 

Finally ; the question whether the conditions which have re- 
sulted in the present relations of the sexes will operate as potently 
in the future as in the past, instead of being, as stated, difficult of 
answer, is already answered by the whole history of civilization ; 
modification and change of the relations of the sexes being among 
its prominent features. : 

Dr. Van de Warker speaks of woman’s social equality as 
“wrung from man during the period of classic civilization ;’’ and 
says: ‘* Of all things, medizval woman alone did not retrograde.” 
That her progress indeed belongs to ‘‘ the civilizations which 
never go backward,’’ has been abundantly proven. 

The points which our author and others, whose views he repre- 
sents, aim at establishing, are these: That woman’s physical pecu- 
liarities, though not actually constituting her an invalid, are 
nevertheless so delicately balanced between health and disease, 
that the scale is liable to tip towards the invalid side at almost any 
moment of her existence ; that she is, by her very nature, unfit- 
ted for posts of responsibility requiring any continuous mental 
strain, for her physical weaknesses almost necessarily involve 
mental ones, and her emotions are peculiarly “liable to assume 
morbid proportions.”’ 

History is full of instances of heroism among such women as 
have been thrown accidentally, as it were, into positions demand- 
ing the exercise of those qualities denominated, par excellence, 
masculine; and it will be difficult to prove that either physical or 
mental weakness necessarily accompanies the feminine phase of 
human nature, in the face of the facts that untiring energy and per- 
severance, unshrinking devotion to their life-work, and an un- 
swerving faith in the final right adjustment of sexual relations, 
(which relations underlie so many of the problems of sociology,) 
are, and have been, prominent traits in the characters of all truly 
representative women. 

It will be still more difficult to show that intellectual training is 
undesirable for women, considered either as individuals, or as the 
mothers and nurses of the race. Work, physical and mental, duly 
balanced, is conservative of health and necessary to vigor; re- 
sponsibility strengthens character ; while passive indulgence in 
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the immunities which society grants, if beyond the necessities of 
the case, is enfeebling and demoralizing. 

It is a matter of common consciousness, and hence requires no 
argument to show, that the principles which underlie development 
are the same for both sexes. The law that exercise increases mus- 
cular power, is not sexual; nor that mental training develops 
mental force, and tends to secure that ascendency of the intel- 
lectual over the emotional and instinctive traits, which more 
than anything else distinguishes man from the lower animals. 

FRANCES EmiLy Wuirte, M. D. 











SHERMAN’S MEMOIRS.' 


ENERAL SHERMAN has enriched the literature of the late 
Rebellion by two stout volumes of his Memoirs of that event- 

ful period, characterized by all the marks of his peculiar genius. 
In his introductory chapters, he lingers lovingly on his early ex- 
periences as an officer of the Regular Army, in the South and 
California, where he witnessed the extraordinary events that dis- 
tinguished the first seizure of that region by our forces, the discov- 
ery of gold, and the rapid rise of a wild territory into the beginning 
of a great and flourishing state. After a brief trial of army life un- 
der the tremendous changes of that speculative era, Sherman settles 
down as a banker in San Francisco; and as that venture was not 
very fortunate, he made a rapid succession of fresh efforts to gain a 
livelihood as a farmer, a miner, a lawyer, and finally as head of a 
Military Academy in Lousiana. There he saw the first shock of 
the Rebellion, and forecasting its far-reaching results, he resigned 
his position, came North to look for occupation, found it in the 
Presidency of a Street Railroad in St. Louis, and after refusing the 
position of Chief Clerk of the War Department, with the prom- 
ise of being made assistant to the Secretary of War, offered his 
services unconditionally to the government, was appointed Colonel 
of a new Regiment of ‘‘ Regulars,’’ and soon after was assigned to 


1Memoirs of General Wm. T. Sherman. By himself. Two vols. small 8vo. 
400 pages each. Messrs. Appleton & Co., New York, 1875. 
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duty in the field. He took part in the disasters of the first battle 
of Bull Run, and then went to the West with his classmate at 
West Point, Gen. Geo. H. Thomas, to serve under General Rob- 
ert Anderson, in organizing the Union Army in Kentucky. There 
he drew down on himself the bitter sneers and taunts of the news- 
paper war critics of the day, inspired no doubt by the civilians in 
the War Department, by telling the then Secretary that he wanted 
sixty thousand men for defence, and two hundred thousand men 
for offensive operations. A brief submission to the storms of abuse 
was soon followed by the brilliant successes of the great operations 
on the Tennessee and the Mississippi, and Grant, Thomas, Sher- 
man and McPherson were universally recognized as among the 
foremost Generals of the Union forces. Sherman gives a stirring 
history of the great events of the campaign, or series of campaigns 
rather, that secured the Union armies the control of the great 
rivers of the West. Of his own misadventures at Vicksburg, he 
speaks with ingenuous frankness that disarms criticism ; and while 
he praises Grant and his plans and their execution with unstinted 
admiration, he condemns McClellan for his unmilitary intrigues 
as well as for his civilian follies. Indeed nothing is more char- 
acteristic of Sherman than the calm way in which he distributes his 
praise and his blame, giving credit to his rebel opponents, Hood 
and Hardee, for bravery even to rashness, and to both Sidney 
Johnson and ‘ Joe’’ Johnston for real military genius, and to For- 
rest for audacity and enterprise ; while Wade Hampton, Beauregard 
and many others receive small mercy at his hands. To his own 
general officers, Sherman givesan equal measure of justice. Thomas 
is always right and ‘‘sure,’’ but always “‘slow,’’ both in Grant’s 
eyes and Sherman’s: upon Hooker he puts a lower estimate than 
he possessed in the East; Burnside he thought too easy-going at 
Knoxville, Mower he classes as a bold fighter, and Hazen and 
Kilpatrick are commended for their effective work and their gal- 
lantry. It is like recalling the stirring history of those times, to read 
Sherman’s picturesque description of the operations around and 
below Chattanooga, and no other book can ever give there ality or 
authority with which he explains the decision as to the March to the 
Sea; how he arrived at it, aided ever by his knowledge of the 
country acquired when he was a subaltern on duty in Georgia and 
South Carolina, twenty years before ; how he first got the approval 
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of the authorities at Washington, and slowly but surely brought 
over Thomas and Grant. The capture of Atlanta, the successes 
that followed his bold adventure, the seizure of Savannah, the re- 
newed connection of his Army with the fleet under Dahlgren, and 
with Grant, all led the way to a further line of operations sug- 
gested by himself, and to which Grant only gradually was brought 
to agree From Savannah, Sherman started out again; and he 
gives with great emphasis, his views of the serious task in hand, 
and of the thoroughness of his preparations. Much of this was not 
known to the public at the time, and the rapid succession of 
startling events led perhaps to underrating the steady progress of 
his armies northward, and the enormous help thus given to Grant’s 
attackson Richmond. Theend came at last ; and while the coun- 
try was thrilled with the great events of the surrender of Lee’s 
army and the forces under Johnston, the assassination of Lincoln 
swallowed up all other feeling. Sherman was involved in an an- 
gry controversy with Mr. Stanton asto the terms of his agreement 
with Johnston, and he naturally enough devotes a portion of his 
space to a vindication of his own action, showing that it was 
based on. his instructions from Lincoln and Grant, and was not at 
all his own notion. While it is right thus to put upon record his 
part in the history of that event, it is all now separated from us 
by the rapid course of affairs since that time, and few persons will 
take an active partisan interest either for Sherman or Stanton. 
Whatever the faults or short-comings of those who labored for the 
Union, whether in field or council, death has given to many of 
them a release from all harsh criticism on their conduct. 
Sherman’s concluding chapters on the lessons of the war are 
pithy and practical; he asserts that the training of West Point 
madé the good officers, and that the men of the volunteer forces 
were spoiled, wherever it was possible, by the bad system of en- 
listment and by bounties and other vicious conditions of service ; 
yet he awards to men and officers, and to some of the states, great 
praise for the zeal with which they learned and the devotion with 
which they practiced the real business of war. He urges a total 
change of the system of independent bureau and staff depart- 
ments, by which the general who is responsible for the conduct 
of a campaign or the handling of troops, is after all subordinated 
to quartermasters, commissaries, and other such inevitable neces- 
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saries of army life, who are in turn independent of everything 
and everybody except their own chief in Washington. His ar- 
gument for a change is supported by the example of our own war 
and by that in France, where the German success was not a little 
due to their superior system of army government and regulations. 
It is of course easy to read between the lines, in this protest against 
the existing state of army affairs at Washington, with its separate 
offices, an explanation of his own preference for a command in the 
West ; and this gives not a little zest to the appeal, based on his 
own experience of the army in war and peace, for a reorganiza- 
tion such as he suggests. In a few succinct paragraphs, Sherman 
hits off the difference between the operations of such an army as 
was that of our late war, acting in such a country as ours, and 
those in Europe, where the field of battle is a familiar ground, fit- 
ted for military evolutions, impossible in our great woodland tracts. 
Such in brief is a summary of Sherman’s Memoirs, and in plan 
and execution and interest, his book is every way characteristic 
of the man, and well worthy his great reputation. 





NEW BOOKS. 


THe Lire aNp Times oF Sir Puitip Sipney. New and revised 
edition. Pp. 286. Price $1.50. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 
It is a singular fact that Sir Philip Sidney has been handled, in 

the few memoirs that we have of him, in a style that is artifi- 
cial and ridiculous in the extreme. Of the book now under re- 
view we shall have something to say in this regard after briefly 
noticing Sir Fulke Greville’s famous “Life of the renowned Sir 
Philip Sidney, with the true interest of England as it then stood 
in relation to all foreign princes, and particularly for suppressing 
the power of Spain, stated by him. His principal actions, coun- 
sels, designs and death. Together with a short account of the 
surnames and policies used by Queen Elizabeth in her govern- 
ment.’ 

One would not expect to find this bold spirit, this firm seat in 
the lists, this lover of adventures, artfully dodging his subject even 
under such a comprehensive title, to air his own conceits and con- 
struct word-pictures to a degree that is positivelydishonest. Yet 
the whole book contains not a date or an accurate or a valuable 
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fact, and is interesting more as a piece of singular English than as 
an account of Sir Philip Sidney. But this indirectness of style 
was common to the period, and those of Sidney’s own productions 
most worth reading were written in wrath, or in the hurry of bu- 
siness, in the ecstasy or the disappointment of love, when he 
was too much in earnest to be roundabout. Sir Fulke Greville’s 
idea of what a book notice ought to be, may be gathered from the 
following, taken out of several pages devoted to the Arcadia: 

‘*To be short, the like and finer moralities offer themselves 
throughout that various and dainty work of his, for sounder judge- 
ments to exercise their spirits in; so that if the infancie of these 
/deas, determining in the first generation, yield the ingenuous 
Reader such pleasant and profitable diversity, both of flowers, and 
fruits, let him conceive if this excellent Image-maker had lived 
to finish and bring to perfection this extraordinary frame of his 
own Commonwealth: I meane the return of Baszdius, from his 
dreams of humor, tothe honor of his former estate; the marriage 
of the two sisters with the two excellent Princes; their issue; the 
warres stirred up by Amphialus; his marriage with Helena; their 
successions ; together with the incident magnificences, pompes of 
state, providences of councells in treaties of peace, or aliance, 
summons of warres, and orderly execution of their disorders. I 
say, what a large field an active, able spirit should have had to 
walk in, let the advised reader conceive with grief.’’ 

Let the advised reader conceive with grief the taste of a man 
who could wish, and wish in such a style, a continuation of this 
image-making to unlimited generations. That the knight him- 
self could on occasion command a more pointed style than that of 
the Arcadia, witness this letter to his father’s secretary: 

“© Mr. MOLLInevux: 

‘¢ Few wordes are best. My letters to my Father have come to the 
eyes of some; neither can Icondemne any but you for it. If itbe 
so you, have plaide the very knave with me, and so I will make 
you know, if I have good proofe of it ; but that for so much as is 
past, for that is to come, I assure you before God that if ever I 
knowe you to do so much as to reede any lettre I wryte to my 
father without his commandment or my consente, I will thruste my 
dagger into you. In the meantyme farewell. 

«« By me, PHILIPPE SIDNEY.” 

The fourth chapter contains an account of the “first prize 
which did enfranchise this master spirit into the mysteries and 
affairs of state, and suggests some useful parallels between the re- 
ligious condition of Germany now and then: 

‘* And though to negotiate with that long-breathed Nation proves 
commonly a work in steel, where many strokes hardly leave any 
print ; yet did this Master Genius quickly stir up their cautious and 
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slow judgements to be sensible of the danger which threatened 
them hourely, by this fatall conjunction of Rome’s undermining 
superstitions with the commanding forces of Spain. And when he 
had once awakedthat confident nation to look up, he as easily made 
manifest unto them that neither their inland seat, vast multitude, 
confessed strength, wealth nor hollow-sounding Fame could secure 
their Dominions from the ambition of this brave aspiring Empire ; 
howsoever by the like helps they had formerly bounded the same 
Roman and Austrian Supremacies. The reasons he alleged were 
because the manner of their conjunction was not like the ancient 
‘ undertakers, who made open war by Proclamation ; but craftily 
(from the infusion of Rome) to enter first by invisible traffique of © 
souls ; filling people’s minds with apparitions of holines, specious 
Rites, Saints, Miracles, institutions of new Orders, reformations 
of old, blessings of Catholiques, cursings on Heritiques, Thunder- 
bolts of Excommunication under the authority of their Mother 
Church. And when by these shadows they had gotten possession of 
the weak, discouraged the strong, divided the doubtful, and finely 
lulled inferior powers asleep ; as the ancient Romans were wont 
to tame forrain nations with the word Socz/,; then to follow on 
with the Spanish, less spirituall but more forcible engines ; viz: 
practice, confederacy, faction, money, treatyes, leagues of traf- 
fique, alliance by marriages, charge of rebellion, war, and all 
other acts of advantagious power.”’ 

So that Bismarck’s invention is at least as old as the sixteenth 
century, when Spain occupied the foremost position in Europe 
that Germany does now, and the enlightened Prince makes des- 
perate war on the Roman shadows of blessings, cursings, and ex- 
communications, that are no longer followed by the forcible engines 
of Spain or any other dominion. 

It is only of late years that history has become in any respect 
social. Political history we have on every hand from the earliest 
times, and can tell the fighting weight of Achilles and the exploits 
of warriors, and the dates, results and carnage of battles, with a 
moderate degree of certainty. But much further than this we 
cannot go. We know the generals, and even then not much of 
their private lives and dispositions; but we can claim small ac- 
quaintance with the captains of hundreds, and none at all with the 
hundreds themselves. And so the scant memorials of Sir Philip 
Sidney, whose career was not politically distinguished, leave us 
with the greatest disappointment that we know no more. 

This account of a man who was an example of every manly vir- 
tue, is most fitly dedicated to the writer’s son; and if he is very 
young, anywhere this side of the Sophomore class, he will read it 
with the admiration that the life itself is certain to inspire, in no 
degree checked by adjectives and stately periphrases and circum- 
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locutions in pursuit of very common quotations and historical 
tableaux. 

Perhaps the author has been saturated with the style of Sidney’s 
period, specimens of which we have given above, which M. 
Taine says is too strong for our weaker nerves and muscles, but 
which we suspect is not strong enough for our better reason. 

The fault of the book is a lack of directness and system of style 
which is more common in the work of women than of men, because 
it is dropped just in proportion as strength is acquired. An effect- 
hunting, inflated recital of a simple and straightforward life, de- 
serves great condemnation. Ifa thing be worth telling at all, let 
the narrator keep always in his mind the advice of the queen to 
old Polonius: ‘‘ More matter with less art.’’ 

But the author appreciates to the full the rarity and worth of 
the character, whose loss at the age of thirty-two, though without 
any important part in public affairs, all England mourned. And 
certainly far above the parrot-training of our public schools would 
be the advantages derived from acquaintance with lives like 
this of the plain English knight, whose self-culture, indepen- 
dence, courage and modesty, made him the idol of his own 
day, and the peerless model of soldiers and gentlemen down 
to the present time. A little history of this kind would fos- 
ter much wanted self-respect in the boys, and perhaps keep 
many of them out of jail. If Sidney’s had been the triumph of 
might, of money, of conquest, of intrigue, we should have been 
bewildered with the smallest details of his life; but as his was the 
triumph of character, we have only the love of the peopie, the 
praise of the poets, and the memorials of his faithful friends. 
Many dead men have high-sounding epitaphs on their own mar- 
bles, but very few have one like this on the tomb of another: 

“‘ Fulke Greville, Servant to Queen Elizabeth, 


Counsellor to King James, and Friend to 
Sir Philip Sidney.” 


Isaac CasAUBON. 1559-1614. O Doctiorum quicquid est assur- 
gite huic tam colendo nomini. By Mark Pattison, Rector of 
Lincoln College. London. Longmans. 1875. pp. 553: 
8vo. 

This is the characteristic title page of a very generous and useful 
contribution to the history of classical literature in Europe, in 
the era which was marked by the activity of Casaubon and Scaliger. 
The philology of that day is almost as far off us now as its the- 
ology or its politics, and yet with all of these Casaubon had more 
or less to do, and his biographer has given us a very fair picture 
of the man’s influence on his times and of the times on him. Born 
a Protestant, in the little bit of France that remained true to its 
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faith in spite of prosecution and persecution, his academical ac- 
tivity was spent in Geneva, but there the intolerance of his fellow 
Protestants was so hard to bear that it almost drove him into the 
arms and hands of the Catholics at the court of France, where he 
was gladly welcomed. Seeking refuge from the risks of life inci- 
dental to the loss of Henry the Fourth and the change of feeling in 
Paris, Casaubon came to England and endured the hardships of 
necessary and frequent intercourse with the pedantic James; his hope 
of apermanent English home was realized in a sad sense, for he died 
in London in his fifty-fourth year, leaving his name and his repu- 
tation largely to the tender mercies of his new friends. What he 
did for science and learning is well told in this volume, but its 
main interest is due to the account it gives. of the repeated in- 
terruptions and diversions, which took Casaubon from the work 
that he could have done better than any of his cotemporaries, to 
do that which any body else could have done. 

It is little likely that in this busy work-a-day world of ours, any 
of us will turn to the originals or editions published by Scaliger, 
or Casaubon, or Grotius, or Erasmus, and we ought to make full 
and grateful acknowledgment to those who with larger leisure 
and opportunities, have given us biographies, detailing the mental 
and the visible features of these, the great men of an age long past. 
The Oxford Don has gone patiently through the vast array of 
learning now rendered useless by the advance of philological 
science, and he gives to his readers in brief, a summary of the 
enormous labor expended by Casaubon in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, which by its very weight, overwhelmed him. Still the re- 
cord of what he sought to do and of the small proportion of it 
that he really achieved, has its value and importance as enabling 
us to see how far literature too has gained in the growth of years, 
and with what advantages we of the nineteenth century can read 
the history of classic times, over and above the greatest students 
of earlier periods. There is asadness in seeing the struggles of the 
hard Genevan Calvinists, to keep for themselves or else to keep 
silent the broader and kindlier Huguenot Frenchman, whose pro- 
digious learning excited first the admiration, next the envy, and 
finally the maledictions of the Catholics, who would gladly have 
drawn the great scholar over to their side in the church. Failing 
that, they pelted him with hard words; but their abuse was easier 
to bear than the jealousy of his own Protestant brethren; and 
their efforts to deprive him of honor in their own communion and 
of his leadership in learning could only end, as they did, in nar- 
rowing the field of Protestant scholarship. 

The various scenes through which Casaubon passed his brief, 
but burthened life, serve to give sharply contrasted pictures of the 
schools of Geneva and Montpelier, of the Courts of Parisand Lon- 
don, of the Universities in France and in England, of the learning 
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and instruction of the two countries, both of which laid claim to 
him and sought to secure his services to do credit to their love of 
knowledge. Thesketch of the rise and progress of classical learn- 
ing in Italy, in France, in Holland, in England and finally in 
Germany, is brief, but pithy and pointed. There is a good deal 
of mannerism in the authorship, a curious anxiety to set up a 
standard of printing, which is hardly worth the pains it takes to 
do it, and a sort of effort to display a creditable familiarity with 
modern languages, which serves at least to bring even the Rector 
of Lincoln down to the level of lesser men. Still he has accom- 
plished a task which few scholars could or would have undertaken, 
and the result is to reopen for us achapter of history that was almost 
forgotten. It saves from oblivion and recalls to life the moral and 
religious struggles of a period which has for us a few great names 
that alone survive the wreck of time. With Bacon we find that 
Casaubon had few and insignificant ties, that ended almost as 
soon as they had begun. With the otherand greater men of Bacon’s 
English contemporaries, the French Protestant scholar had no 
concern ; and yet there is a decided interest in seeing what were the 
all-important topics of the King and his court, of the Bishops and 
the Universities, with Casaubon, ata time and even in the very city 
where Shakespeare and hisdramatic fellow-workers lived and wrote. 
Poor Casaubon lies buried under piles of controversial abuse and 
this again under the dust of accumulated centuries, but in his own 
day and generation, he was and he deserved to be considered a 
prodigy of learning and industry, and the record of his life is well 
worth admiration and study and thoughtful reflection. 


WaARRINGTON’S MANvuAL. By William S. Robinson, clerk of the 
House of Representatives of Massachusetts, from 1862 to 1873. 
18mo. pp. 98. 

Somebody has said that we understand the diffuse and remem- 
ber the concise. It is still truer that after understanding the dif- 
fuse we understand and remember, that is we appropriate, the 
concise. At least that is the course all learning takes, as any one 
may prove by considering how much he has read and forgotten 
to acquire the formule, ideas and method that have become per- 
manent. It is the common mistake of the learned to propose 
their own short cuts for the relief of beginners, not considering 
that every man gets to the concise in his own way. ‘The short 
cut is perfect to the teacher, because it is the product of his own 
peculiarities and experience, but it never can be equally so to the 
learner unless and until he shall have gone through the same ex- 
perience with the same peculiarities. To come to the point, lest 
this should seem to be reviewing for the sake of reviewing, the 
author states his desire to be to give parliamentary principle as 
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distinguished from practice, reason rather than rule: the result 
is, he gives us the principles as they are arranged—and very well 
arranged—in his own mind after long parliamentary practice. 
We could wish that the reasons had been more fully stated and 
illustrated. As it is, the book will be found most useful in the 
direct line of the author’s experience, viz: to parliamentarians 
in legislative assemblies. 


THE MAINTENANCE OF HEALTH. A Medical Work for Lay 
Readers. By J. Milner Fothergill, M. D. Pp. 366. 8vo. 
New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Old Dr. Buchan inaugurated a new branch of medical literature 
when he published his Domestic Medicine, and was rewarded for 
it with the unqualified censure of the profession. Doctors still 
regarded themselves as a sort of privileged guild, whose secrets 
were to be kept to themselves, and equally abhorred the nostrum- 
dealer who kept a recipe secret from his brethren, and a writer of 
medical books for lay readers, who disclosed his brethren’s secrets 
to their patients. ‘There is much to be said in defence of this 
latter feeling. The nosology and the pharmacology of medicine 
should be kept in the hands of those whose special vocation it is 
to deal with them. The power of imagination in disease is rea- 
son enough why a sick man should not read and study about symp- 
toms ; and the lay meddling with drugs has always been a fertile 
source of disease. But the subject of hygiene is one whose public 
discussion can only do good on all hands, especially in these latter 
days, when health and life are coming forward in medical science 
as its normative conceptions. The faith of a physician, the true 
religio medict, is belief in health and life as the true state for a 
man, and the consequent determination to be intolerent of any- 
thing that detracts from them. The medical profession have not 
yet risen to the height of their vocation, since in practice they 
deal only with diseases and ailments, even though their object is 
health. They should come forward as the teachers of the laity, 
enforcing upon their attention the laws which determine health, 
and waging merciless war upon all practices, social and individual, 
which detract from it. ‘There should be a medical as well as a 
theological pulpit in the land, and the day may come when the 
profession will rather correspond to that of the preacher than that 
of the Father Confessor. 

Dr. Fothergill, a distinguished British physician, gives us in this 
book a series of excellent lay-sermons on the subject of health. 
He keeps the positive conception steadily before the reader from 
first to last, and makes the disturbances of health quite secondary 
matters. He has no special axe to grind; the only case where a 
little personal feeling comes out is in the discussion of vaccination 
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and its opponents. He is not run away with by any theory, and 
he sums up the fro and con of some hotly disputed questions with 
the gravity and deliberation of a judge. As to the use of alcohol, 
for instance, he states very fully all that has been actually proved as 
to its evil effects under certain conditions, and when used to excess ; 
yet he maintains that it is a food, and exceedingly useful in many 
connections. Some may take exceptions to any such statement as 
tending to encourage the drunkard in the evil of his ways; but we 
think that what is here said, calmly and judicially, is far more 
likely to have just the opposite effect—for the dangers of drink are 
here stated in a connection and in a spirit which shows that the 
man speaks with deliberation and candor. 

The book has one defect ; it should have been edited by an ex- 
perienced American physician, who might have supplied notes 
modifying its statements according to the differences produced by 
difference of climate and country. Many things that are rightand 
safe in a climate as damp as England’s, are most injurious or dan- 
gerous in our own. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF LIGHT AND PHOTOGRAPHY. By Dr. Hermann 
Vogel, Professor in the Royal Industrial Academy of Berlin. 
With one hundred Illustrations. New York. Appleton’s. 1875. 


Thisis the fourteenth and last issued volume of the ‘‘ Internation- 
al Scientific Series,’’ of which we have noticed the various works 
already published. The editor of the series, and in the absence 
of any name of translator, responsible for its shortcomiigs, is 
Dr. E. L. Youmans, the editor of the Popular Science Monthly, 
and in that and a variety of ways, active in securing the publica- 
tion of useful scientific manuals. ‘There are, however, in these 
cheap serials, difficulties incidental to any Procrustean arrange- 
ment, by which great subjects and small, pure science and me- 
chanics, ethics and physics, religion and politics, are all bound 
down to books of one size. We all smile at the classical scholar 
who chose his editions simply on the score of uniform size, and 
yet we are called upon to give unstinted praise to the publishers 
and editors of this and similar popular publications, because they 
are put at a price that is within everybody’s reach. But to do 
this something must be sacrificed, and as often as not, it is the 
very essential of the author’s original work. Here for example is 
a book by a well recognized authority on the subject ot Photo- 
graphy and its application to art, science and industry, and we 
find in the Preface a reference to ‘‘ tables annexed,’’ which are 
nowhere to be found, although the absence of any reference to 
another work of an earlier issue in another language, leaves the 
impression that this is itself an original English publication. A 
concluding note signed E. L. Y. is directed mainly to supplement 
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the author’s insufficient mention of Dr. J. W. Draper’s services to 
Photography, and to do that gentleman justice; but it also refers 
significantly to the European editions of the work, so that indirect- 
ly only we learn from the editor that this is at least or at best a 
reissue of a book printed abroad. Now common literary hon- 
esty and bibliographical accuracy require that the date and place 
of the original, as the author first published it, should be given, 
and the time of each reprint or translation. A still more serious 
omission, to our minds, is the entire absence of any reference to the 
scientific work done by Mr. M. Carey Lea, of this city, in the study 
of photographic chemistry, and while the author may have had 
some reason for leaving out of his work all American inventions 
or appliances, the editor is hardly justified in reprinting it here 
with only a partial and apologetic correction of the matters that 
affect our American reputation for photographic science. But 
these errors and omissions apart, the book fills a very marked want 
in our literature of science, and we trust that the earnest exhorta- 
tions of the author for more such chairs as that which he fills in 
Berlin, of instruction in Photography, will be heeded here. In this 
country and in this city Photography took almost its first impulse 
as a handmaid to the arts and as a daily application of science to 
our industries. It does not require a very great age to remember 
the success of Mayall in his Portraits, and his subsequent fame in 
London has not effaced the recollection of the good work done by 
him here in the infancy of his art. The Langenheims were pio- 
neers in the business, now grown so great, of photographic sup- 
plies, and their clever mechanical appliances are still in use in a 
great many ways in the photographer’s workshop. 

The sketch of the development of Photography and of the 
growth of photo-chemistry is fairly well done, although in the 
course of it we come across another evidence of the imperfect way 
in which this book was conveyed out of the original into English. 
At page 49 there is reference to a Plate VI. to be found at page 
245, and at that page is a similar mention of it as annexed, but 
there is no such plate, no such picture, and no explanation of its 
absence. All this is in itself of small importanceas to the merit of 
the book, but it is a drawback as against the promises made in the 
advertisement of the series as accurate even to the requirements 
of science. The practical part of the book is little better than that 
of a score of working hand-books with which our photographers, 
amateur and professional, are already familiar ; the scientific por- 
tion, both in its historical account and in its detail of the chem- 
istty of light, is wanting in clearness and fullness of detail. The 
real substantial merit of the book is found to lie in the urgent ap- 
peal made by the author for fuller opportunity and means of pho- 
tographic instruction, on the score of its manifold usefulness and 
application in science and the mechanic arts, in law, in medicine, 
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and in the fine arts. We hardly need to go to a Berlin professor 
to learn much about the advance in astronomy and in microscopic 
science due to the help derived from Photography, for in this 
country we were among the first and foremost to appreciate and 
avail ourselves of this useful handmaid to all reproductive art, and 
our own manufacturers and inventors have made it subservient to 
their daily needs. Still Vogel’s book has merit, although not of 
the kind that we have a right to expect from the title of the work 
itself, or of the series in which it takes its place. 


THE SCIENCE OF MuSIC; OR THE PuHysicAL Basis or MUSICAL 
Harmony. By Sedley Taylor, M.A. Popular Science Library. 
Messrs. Appleton & Co. New York. 1875. 


We have previously spoken in this magazine of the encourage- 
ment to be derived by all who believe the growing tendency to- 
ward the diffusion of a broad education to be a healthy movement, 
from the multiplication of small treatises on various branches of 
science written or edited by men of ability and standing. 

The idea having been started, we believe, in England, it has 
now become the fashion for each of the great publishing houses 
to set forth a series of its own; and one or more of the volumes 
of the ‘‘ Popular Science Library,’’ the name chosen by the Messrs. 
Appleton for their particular series, have already been noticed in 
these pages. 

We have read this little book with a great deal both of plea- 
snre and profit. Mr. Taylor’s style is so clear and his explana- 
tions so full and so lucid, without being in the least verbose, that 
no careful reader can fail to get a very satisfactory knowledge of 
the subject of which the book treats. At the same time there are 
plenty of things in it, of necessity, hard to be understood, and 
which lazy readers will, we fear, be tempted to skip, to the utter 
destruction of any good they might otherwise obtain. 

The opening chapter describes, first, the cause of sound and the 
sensation it produces upon us, and secondly, the method and laws 
of transmission of sounds from the producing cause to our ears, 
ending by distinguishing between musical and non-musical sounds. 
The three following chapters treat respectively of Loudness and 
Pitch; of the phenomenon ot Resonance and its laws; and on 
Quality of Sounds, distinguished as simple or composite. Then 
follows a description of the mechanism of some of the principal 
musical instruments, the organ, the piano-forte, violin, and the 
human voice, considered principally with reference to the quality 
of the sounds they emit; next, the connection between quality 
and the mode of vibration, and the phenomenon of two or more 
sounds producing silence, called ‘‘Interference,’’ and ‘ Beats.’’ 
The eighth and ninth chapters discuss the theory of concord and 
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discord, opening with an account of Helmholtz’s discovery of the 
nature of dissonance, and the tenth and concluding chapter, under 
the caption of Pure Intonation, shows how impossible it is with 
the present system of training to obtain voices of perfect purity 
and temperament, closing with a short account of, and eulogy 
upon, the system known as the ‘‘ Tonic Sol-Fa.’’ 

The author more than once takes occasion to show the great 
value of the work done and the laws reasoned out and established 
by Helmholtz, and even goes so far as to rank him with Newton, e¢ 
id omne genus ; certainly we owe all our most valuable knowledge of 
the laws of sound to him. 

We commend this book especially to Mr. R. G. White’s perusal, 
and feel assured that, having read it, he will give over his efforts to 
persuade people that music being simply an av?, it is a misnomer 
to speak of the ‘* Science of Music.”’ 


ANNETTE; or The Chronicles of Bellevue. By Charlotte Wal- 
singham. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. Pp. 374. 


In our June number we noted the appearance of an able novel 
by a Philadelphia authoress, and now we are again gratified by 
finding in an American story unmistakable power and fertility of 
invention. The scene of Annette is laid in New Jersey, towards 
the end of the last century ; and the description of P. » a col- 
legiate town on the direct road from Philadelphia to New York, 
with its beautiful scenery and many churches, will sufficiently 
identify the place to many readers. The story is a domestic one, 
full of incidents and conversations which are well within a wo- 
man’s sphere of observation and description ; and the ease and 
unpretending refinement of style carry us on through chapter after 
chapter with a lively sense of amusement and interest which few 
contemporary novels afford. The main characters are well drawn 
and consistent. Herbert Wellesley, the young clergyman, tho- 
roughly imbued with professional ideas, yet displaying a bright 
and genuine human nature beneath them; Walter Westbrooke, 
the hero of the book, and the strongest masculine character ; 
Elizabeth, his sister, whose ascetic religion has not wholly with- 
ered her womanly tenderness and family affection; finally, An- 
nette herself, simple, natural and lovable: —these are the princi- 
pal actors in a story whose plot we will not disclose, but which 
we read with pleasure and lay down with regret. 

Acritic is not wholly a critic unless he find fault: so we will 
discharge our conscience at once. Annette, with all the merits 
ofa first novel, its freshness and quick invention, has also some 
few of its faults. It has evidently been written currente calamo, 
and here and there is a careless sentence. The men are not so 
good as the women ; no man, we think, would have been satisfied 
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with the evidence on which Walter believes his wife to be dead, 
or with that on which he afterwards thinks her living. The last 
chapters, moreover, into which the tragic element enters so largely, 
affect us like a dark and stormful ending to a pleasant day. The 
brightness and grace of the earlier part would have suited better 
with a happy close. 

It is difficult to do justice to the story by quotation; its excel- 
lence is rather in the unrestrained flow of narrative and easy dia- 
logue than in any special sentence. We give ashort extract, such 
as our space allows. Annette is spending the day with the Wel- 
lesleys : 

‘‘We will show you,’’ said Mr. Wellesley, ‘‘ farming conducted 
on an entirely new scale. Mrs. Wellesley is at the head of every- 
thing, and the preservation of life is her hobby. The best in the 
garden goes to feed the pigs and chickens.”’ 

‘‘Tt makes them nice and fat,’’ said Mrs. Wellesley, com- 
placently. 

‘¢ Which would pay, in the end, if they made ws nice and fat,’’ 
said Mr. Wellesley, ‘‘ but, bless your heart, Miss Purden, we are 
not allowed to kill them; that is considered inhumanity !”’ 

‘TI get so much attached to them, dear,’’ said Mrs. Wellesley, 
‘that I cannot bear to think of their being killed.’’ 

‘¢Then the dairy is beautiful to look at,’’ continued Mr. Wel- 
lesley, ‘‘never a pan out of place, because there is no use for them ; 
there being no cream to make butter with, owing to this philan- 
thropic woman, who gives all the milk she can spare to the little 
dirty wretches who live in the neighborhood. Milk is not over- 
plenty, at any rate, under this system of farming,’’ he continued, 
‘< for we are not allowed to separate the calves from their mammas, 
until they are quite grown up.’’ 

‘¢ The mothers cry so, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Wellesley apologeti- 
cally, ‘‘ that I really cannot bear it.’’ 

‘¢ Sometimes I am inclined to grumble a little,’’ continued Mr. 
Wellesley, ‘‘ when I find all the money going out and nothing 
coming in; but a walk over the farm with Mrs. Wellesley, and a 
vivid demonstration from her of how comfortable and happy 
everything is, soon restores my equanimity, and convinces me that 
hers is the true principle of farming.’’ 

When Herbert’s father and mother discovered his attachment 
to Annette, they exchanged looks, but of a very different character. 
Mr. Wellesley’s said, with evident amusement, ‘‘ The young rogue 
has fallen in love,’’ but his wife’s said in dismay, ‘* My boy loves 
some one more than me.’’ Touches like these are frequent 
throughout the book. The progress of Walter’s courtship, and 
the slow change of Annette’s feelings from dislike to love, are 
especially well told. 

We hope before long for another novel from ‘‘ Charlotte Wal- 
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singham.’’ We ask that it may be a little more careful in the 
plot, a little more concise in the style; as reader and critic, we 
ask for a happy ending; and for the rest, let it be as bright, as 
refined, as various and as interesting as Annette. 


EVERGLADE TO CaNon. The Regimental History of the 2d Cav- 
alry. Van Nostrand. New York. 


Not long since a work in three volumes was issued, devoted to 
the regimental history of the famous British Grenadiers, which was 
one of the ways of celebrating their second centennial. We have 
lately received the prospectus of a similar memorial of the Second 
Dragoons, or Second United States Cavalry, which promises to do 
for the regular service, or at least this arm of it, what the volunteers 
did for a good many regiments—the Sixth Pennsylvania Cavalry, 
Rush’s Lancers, and many other regiments having found enough 
material in their service during the war of the Rebellion to fill a 
volume apiece. Here we have the promise of a regimental life 
that, beginning in 1836, is still flourishing in vigor, with a pros- 
pect of a long career of hard work before it. The book now in 
hand bears the rather flowery title, From Everglade to Cajfion, 
with the Second Dragoons, (2d U. S. Cavalry,) an authentic 
account of service in Florida, Mexico, Virginia and the Indian 
country, including the personal recollections of distinguished offi- 
cers, anecdotes, ballads, etc., with an appendix containing orders, 
reports of operations and correspondence, battles of the regiment, 
military records of officers, roll of honor, list of stations, etc., from 
1836to 1875! It isto be compiled by Theo. F. Rodenbough, Col- 
onel and Brevet Brigadier General U.S. A., himself a native of 
this State, and an officer appointed from private life, who distin- 
tinguished himself in service, and left it shorn of his right arm, 
which he lost in battle. The book will be illustrated with six full 
page chromo-lithographs, eight photo-portraits, two maps and some 
pen and ink sketches, and it is to be printed at the Riverside Press 
at Cambridge, a promise of good outward appearance. It willbea 
story of American Military Service during the last forty years, and 
if by the encouragement set to this example, others are led to pre- 
‘ pare regimental histories, we shall soon have abundant material for 
the best record of our army both in war and in peace. General 
Rodenbough has secured the co-operation of other and older 
officers ; General Cooke, Colonel Lee, Major Thompson and Cap- 
tain Bates, contribute Indian and frontier reminiscences, giving 
graphic pictures of life in the mounted service ; General Merritt 
describes cavalry operations in the Army of the Potomac during 
the year 1863, with remarks upon the lessons of the war as applied 
to mounted troops; Colonels Leoser and Harrison give their ex- 
periences under Sheridan in 1864, and Lieutenant Doane will fur- 
nish a record of the part taken by the regiment in exploring and 
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developing the Yellowstone National Park. Beginning its exis- 
tence in the time of the Florida war, the events of that tedious 
struggle will first be given ; then follow the events of the war with 
Mexico, the peace that followed carrying the regiment to Califor- 
nia, Texas, New Mexico, Kansas and Utah. To this period be- 
longs a very attractive feature of the book, the notes selected from 
the diary of an intelligent enlisted man, eventually a non-commis- 
sioned officer, Chief Bugler William Drown, who saw twenty 
years’ service in the Dragoons, and who seldom permitted a day 
to pass for nearly fifteen years without writing something in his 
journal. Asthis man was a good soldier, popular with his com- 
rades, possessing most of their virtues and some of their vices, it 
enables the reader to get a glimpse behind the scenes at the inner 
life of the so-called automaton regular, such as is seldom given even 
to the commissioned superior or to the civilian looker-on. 

The events of the war of the Rebellion are recited in successive 
chapters, giving the history of the Cavalry School at Carlisle, the 
operations of the regiment—part of it in New Mexico until late in 
1862, while the rest was doing its duty in the Peninsula, and the 
regiment was not at work as a whole until the opening of the great 
cavalry operations of the Army of the Potomac. The first of the 
raids which did so much to secure ultimate success, and the cam- 
paigns in the Valley of Virginia are told at length, while the ex- 
periences of prison life in the various quarters assigned to captured 
officers, are recited by one of those who shared their hardships and 
survived them. The events of the period since,the war have tudo 
with Indian campaigns and frontier expeditions,.and are very char- 
acteristic of the kind of work assigned to the cavalry arm of the 
United States army in peace times. A Roll of Honor is added, in 
which the extraordinary deeds of enlisted men are recited, as a 
slight encouragement to a class whose share in achieving military 
successes is too often ignored and easily forgotten. When the 
history of the Second Cavalry is completed, we shall look with in- 
terest, to see how far the execution has corresponded with the 
promise held forth in the prospectus. ‘The forthcoming volume, 
which is to give the history of the First City Troop, as a memorial 
of its recent centenary, will furnish a capital means of contrasting 
the record of militia and regular soldiers. The City Troop has 
always been ready to take its place in the field in the great military 
operations of our national history, while the Second Cavalry has 
done its work alike in peace and war, and bids fair to merit a long 
life of usefulness and activity in our hard-worked regular army. 


SEx 1n InpustRy. A Plea for the Working Girl. By Azel 
Ames, Jr.,.M.D. 16mo., cloth. Pp.158. Price $1.25. Bos- 
ton: Jas. R. Osgood & Co. 


James R. Osgood & Co. have published a book which will ex- 
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cite as much attention among thoughtful people and students of 
Social Science as did ‘‘ Sex in Education.’’ ‘‘ Sex inIndustry. A 
Plea for the Working Girl,’’ by Dr Azel Ames, Jr., shows the great 
and almost insurmountable difficulties under which women must 
compete with men in any business. Dr. Ames states his points 
clearly and argues at considerable length, but the remedies which 
he proposes are certainly inadequate. That feeble women and 
girls under fifteen years ought not to be engaged in any reg- 
ular and severe occupation needs no argument: and it is clear 
to all, that women however strong, need more frequent vacations 
than man, and that while it is hurtful for men to stand continu- 
ously, women are unable todo so. There are many feeble wo- 
men and young girls who must work, since no one is willing to 
support them. And it is our duty to make their labor as easy 
and as agreeable as possible. Therefore, while to our minds Dr. 
Ames has by no means solved the difficulty, his suggestions are 
worth careful study. He himself condenses them at the end of 
his book as follows : 

‘‘To frame laws to meet the demands of the principles I have 
recognized, under all their varying conditions, is not a task for 
this space, nor one to be readily accomplished ; but we may fairly 
consider, in brief, some of the ends it is specially desirable should 
receive theappreciation of the public in general, and the employer 
in particular, and, it is to be hoped, will eventually find their re- 
cognition in law. It is believed— 

“ That the employment at labor of any girl under 15 years of age 
should not be allowed. 

‘That the employment of girls of other ages—and women gen- 
erally—at employment unsuited to their sex, should not be suffered 
(such employments being determined by a council of salubrity, 
in France, composed of those most eminently fit for their high 
commission). 

‘That, in such employments as women should be admitted to, 
they should be permitted a “ periodical absence,’’ without pecu- 
niary loss, for such time as might be just and necessary. 

‘* That in employments where women should be admitted and 
which require high degrees of mental concentration, with physi- 
cal energy, additional vacations of sufficient extent should be the 
right of the employé. 

‘That, in all employments, it should be obligatory upon the em- 
ployer to conduct the processes of the occupation under the most 
advantageous conditions to health, and to secure all improvements 
in this regard that may become approved. 

“ That in all larger manufactories (of over certain numbers of 
employés) there should be special sanitary supervision at the ex- 
pense of the proprietors. 

‘That there should be a well-established examination and certi- 
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fication of all employés, male and female, proposing to engage 
in any deleterious or burdensome employ—only those being certi- 
fied who are found in the possession of health not to be unduly 
impaired thereby, and only such to be employed as are certified.” 


THE Keys OF THE CREEDS. Pp., viii., 201, 8vo. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


This is certainly one of the most curious books of the season, 
yet it is not one of those that will cause asensation. It is anony- 
mous, but its author tells us that he is a priest of the Roman 
Catholic Church, after having been in the ministry of the Church 
of England ; that he regards himself as conscientious in retaining 
the former position. He holds to Catholicism in its opposition 
to Protestantism. Yet he has submitted all the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church to a process of idealization, which has trans- 
formed them into a sort of philosophy, which certainly does not 
correspond to any existing interpretation of historical Christian- 
ity. He regards the various religions of the world as the evolu- 
tion of the human mind in various stages of advancement, and in 
Christianity he sees only that which corresponds to the most in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual stage of humanity yet reached. 
That he regards Christian revelation as containing any superna- 
tural and aé extra element, or as speaking with any authority to 
men, we cannot see. 

Such a line of thought seems to us a very natural revoli from 
the merely dogmatic and historical statements of Christianity 
which are now the usual forms of its presentation. It is either 
the answer to all human aspirations, and the key to all the creeds 
of mankind, or it is less than the final creed of mankind will be. 
Not indeed that all Christian teachers have been thus unwisely 
one-sided and unphilosophical. But our author is too much un- 
der the influence of his own reactionary one-sidedness to appre- 
ciate them at their true worth. Thus he speaks of the late Fred- 
erick Denison Maurice as ‘‘ surpassing in theological insight all 
others of his communion’’—as a‘ man “ pure, intense, spiritual- 
minded and laborious,’’ and yet as one who “failed to grasp a 
single abstract truth with such distinctness as to enable him to 
make it clear to anyone.’’ There are hosts of persons of at least 
average sanity and logical perception, who would declare that Mr. 
Maurice not only enabled them to get a new and firmer hold of 
all the truths by which men live—whether those truths are ‘‘ ab- 
struse’’ or not is of less consequence—but also enabled them to 
understand and sympathize with those from whom they most pro- 
foundly differ, and to seek for the fragment of truth that gives their 
belief vitality. 
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